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MOD£STY and selMiffidence are tbe 
allowed characteristics of Self-Knowledge. 
liy theD» my presuming to address this piece to 
you» may seem to discover more assurance and 
self-confidence than becomes a true acquaintance 
with the subject I write iipon» I have only this 
to say ; your known condescension and candour 
have encouraged that presumption : nor can any 
thing animate an address of this nature more» 
than an assurance, that the person, to whom it 
is made, has so good an understanding in the 
practical part of this subject, as will incline him 
to excuse the defects that may appear in the 
management of it. 

But, after all, sir, my own proficiency iu this 
science is so poor, that I dare not be confident I 
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am not wrong in my views, with which I desm 
this small tract may appear tinder your patron- 
age. That it may have refuge from the petulance 
of censure, an encouragement in the publication, 
and I, at the same time, an opportunity of tes- 
tifying my grateful sense of many past favours, 
are my open and avowed ends herein. But, 
still, whether an ambition to be known to the 
world, under the advantage of 3'our friendship, 
be not the secret and true motive, I cannot be 
certain. 

However, if, in this point, I may be mistaken, 
there is another in which I think I cannot ; and 
that is, that it is at least a pardonable ambition ; 
in which I shall certainly stand acquitted by 
every one who knows your character, the deli- 
cacy of your taste, in the choice of friends, and 
the real honour it does to those you are pleased 
to admit into that number. 

But even this, sir, your penetration will toon 
discover to proceed from the same vanity I be- 
fore suspected myself to be guilty of. And the 
world will judge, that I speak it rather to do 
myself honour than you. However, I am before- 
hand with them in the observation. And that I 
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mvf not be tempted. In this address, to enhance 
your character (according to the usual style of 
dedications), in order to do honour to my own, 
and at once oppress your modesty, and expose 
my yanity, 1 shall put an end to it, without so 
much as attempting to describe a character, 
which I shall, however, always aim to imitate. 

But that you may continue to adorn that pub- 
lie and useful station you are in, and long live a 
patron and pattern of solid and disinterested 
virtue; and that your many charitable offices, 
and good works on earth, may meet with a large 
and late reward in heaven, is the hearty prayer 
of. 

Sir, 
Your much obliged. 

And very humble servant, 

J.MASON. 



DORKING 
Jan. 31, 17444. 
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X HE subject of the ensuing Treatise is of 
great importance ; and yet I do not remember 
to have seen it cultivated with that exactness^ 
perspicuity, and force^ with which many other 
moral and theological themes have been ma- 
naged. And, indeed, it is but rarely that we 
find it particularly and fully recommended to us, 
in a set and regular discourse, either from the 
pulpit or the press. This consideration, toge- 
ther with a full persuasion of its great and exten- 
sive usefulness, hath put me upon an endeavou \ 
in this manner, to render it more familiar to the 
minds of Christians. 

Mr. Baxter, indeed, has a treatise professedly 
upon this subject, entitled. The Mischief of Sd/-- 
Ignorance, and the Benefit of Self-Acquaintance « 
and I freely acknowledge some helps I received 
from him : but he hath handled it (according to 
his manner) in so lax and diffuse a way, in trod u- 



ciug so many things into it that are fore^gti from 
ity omitting others that properly belong to it, 
and skimming oyer some with a too superficial 
notice, that I own I found myself much disap- 
appointed in what I expected from him, and was 
convinced that there wanted something more 
correct nenrous, and methodical, to be written 
on this subject. 

I am far from having the vanity to think, that 
«»tbis, which I now offer to the public, is entirely 
free from those faults which I have remarked in 
that pious and excellent author; and I am sen* 
siible, that, if I do not fall under a much heavier 
censure myself, it must be c^ing to the great 
candour of my reader, which he will be convin- 
ced I have some title to, if he but duly consider 
the nature and extent of the subject. For it is 
almost impossible to let the thoughts run freely 
upon so copious and comprehensive a theme, in 
order to do justice to it, without taking too large 
a scope in some particulars that have a near ac- 
uity to it, as I fear I have done (Part i. chap., 
xiv.) concerning the knowledge, guard, and go- 
vernment of the thoughts. 



But there is a great difference between a short, 
occasional, and useful digression, and a wide 
rambling from the subject by following the im- 
pulse of a luxuriant fancy* A judicious taste 
can hardly excuse the latter, though it may be 
content the author should gather a few flowers 
out of the common road, provided he soon re- 
turns into it again. 

Which brings to my mind another thing, 
which, I am sure, I have great reason to crave 
the reader's patience and pardon for, (the best 
end I know of prefaces) and that is, the free use 
I have made of some of the ancient Heathen 
writers in my marginal^ quotations,* which, I 
own, looks like an ostentation of reading, which 
I always abhorred. But it was conversing with 
those authors that first turned my thoughts to 
thu subject. And the good sense I met with in 
most of their aphorisms and sentiments, gave me 



• In order that the present edition of this valuable 
work may be better suited to the taste and capacities 
of very young persons, for whom, chiefly^ it appears to 
be designed, the quotations, here alluded to, are omit- 
ted. 



an esteem for them ; which made it difficult for 
me to resist the temptation of transcribing sevc* 
ral of them, which I thought pertinent to the 
matter in hand. But, after all, I am ashamed to 
see what an old-fashioned figure they make in 
the margin. However, if the reader thinks thej 
will too much interrupt the course of the sub- 
ject, he may entirely omit them: though by 
* that means, he will perhaps lose the benefit of 
tome of the finest sentiments in the book. 

I remember a modern writer I have very lately 
read, is grievously ofiended with Mr. Addison 
for so much as mentioning the name of Plato, 
and presuming, in one of his Spectators, to de- 
liver his notions of hiynour in a kfnd of allegory, 
after the manner of that Greek author ; which 
v' he calls a ** formal method of trifling, introduced 
under a deep ostentation of learning, which de- 
serves the severest rebuke;'' and, perhaps, a 
more severe one was never given upon so small 
a provocation. From gentlemen of so refined 
and very nice a taste, I can expect no mercy. 
But the public is to judge, whether this be not 
as culpable and nauseous an affectation as the 



contrary on<^ \vhich prevailed so much in the 
last century. 

One great view I had in mine eye when I put 
these thoughts together, was the benefit of 
youth, and especially those of tliem that are 
students and candidates for the sacred ministry; 
for which they will find no science more imme- 
diately necessary (next to a good acquaintance 
;vith the word of God) than that which is re- 
commended to them in the following Treatise ; 
to which every branch of human literature is 
subordinate^ and ought to be subservient. For» 
certain it is, the great end of philosophy, both 
natural and moral, is to know ourselves, and to 
know God. " The highest learning is to be 
wise, and the greatest wisdom is to be good;" at 
Marcus Antoninus somewhere observes. 

It has often occurred to my mind, in digesting 
my thoughts upon this subject, what a pity it is 
that this most useful science should be so gene-^ 
rally neglected in the modern methods of edu- 
cation 1 and that preceptors and tutors, both in 
public and private seminaries of learning, should 
forget, that the forming the manners is more ne- 
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cessary to a finished education tLsn furnisliiog 
tbe miuds of youth. Socrates thought so, nvho 
itaade all his philosophy subservient to morality ; 
and took more pains to rectify the tempers^ than 
replenish the understanding, of his pupils ; and* 
looked upon all knowledge as useless specula* 
tioD, that was not brooght to this end, to make 
the person a wiser or a better man. And, with- 
out doubt, if, in the academy, the youth hat 
once happily learned the great art of managing 
his temper, goVerning his passions, and guarding 
his foibles, he will find a more solid advantage 
from It after life, than he could expect from (he 
best aoqnaiDtance with all the systems of ancient 
and modern philosophy. 

It was a ^ery just aiid sensible answer which 
Agesilaus, the Spartan king, returned to one who 
asked bim, "What that was iu which youth 
oaght principally to be instructed V He replied, 
*• That which they will have most need to prac- 
tise when they are men." Were this single rale 
but carefully attended to in the method of edu- 
cation, it mif^ht probably be conducted in a man- 
ner much more to the advantage of our yontb 
than it ordinarily is. For, as Dr. Fuller ol>- 
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serres, ^' that pains we take in books or arts^ 
which treat of things remote from the use of life, 
is but a busy idleness/' And, what is there in 
life which youth will have more frequent occa- 
sion to practice than this ? What is there which 
they afterwards more regret the want of? What 
is there in which they want a greater help and 
assistance than the right goYemment of their 
passions and prejudices! And what more pro- 
per season to receive those assistances, and to 
lay a foundation for this difficult, but very im- 
portant science, than the early part of youth 1 

" It may be said, " It is properly the Office 
and care of parents to watch over and correct 
the tempers of their children in the first years 
of their infancy, when it may easily be done ;" 
but if it be not effectual then (as it very seldom 
is), there b the more necessity for it afterwards. 
But the truth is, it is the proper office, and care 
of all who have the charge 6f youth, and ought 
to be looked upon as the most important and 
necessary part of education. 

It was the observation of a great divine and 
reformer, that *' he who acquires learning at the 
eipence of his morals^ is the worse for his educe** 
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tion/' And we may add, that he who does not 
improve his temper, together with his under- 
standing, is not much the better for it; for he 
ought to measure his progress in science by the 
improvement of his morals ; and remember, that 
be is no further a learned man, than he is a 
wise and good man ; and that he cannot be a fi* 
nished philosopher till he is a Christian. 
. But whence is it; that moral philosophy, which 
was so carefully cultivated in the ancient acade- 
my, should be forced, in the modern, to give 
place to natural, that was originally designed 
to. be subservient to it t which is to exalt the 
handmaid into the place of the mistress; which 
appears not only a preposterous, but a pernicious 
method of institution ; fbr as the mind takes a 
turn of future life, suitable to the tincture it 
hath received in youth, it will naturally con- 
dude, that there is no necessity to regard, or, at 
least, to lay any stress upon those things, which 
were never inculcated upon it at things of im- 
portance then . and so will grow up in a neglect 
or discsteem of those things, which are more 
necessary to make a person a wise and truly 
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nnderstandiDg man, than all those rudiments of 
science he brought with him from the school or 
the college. 

It is really a melancholy thing to see a young 
gentleman, of shining parts, and a sweet disposi- 
tion, who has gone through the common course 
of academical studies, come out into the world 
under an absolute government of his passions 
and prejudices ; which have increased with his 
learning, and which, when he comes to be better 
acquainted with human life, and human nature^ 
he is soon sensible and ashamed of; but perhaps 
is -never able to conquer as long as he lives, for 
want of that assistance which he ought to have 
received in his education : £or a wrong educa- 
ticB is one of those three things to which it is 
owing (as an ancient Christian philosopher justly 
observes), that so few have the right government 
of their passions. 

I would not be thought to disparage any prjt 
of human literature ; but should be glad to see 
this most useful branch of science, the knowledge 
of tbe heart, the detecting and correcting hurt* 
ful prejudices, and the right government of tiM 
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temper and passions, in more general esteem, at 
necessary at once to form the gentleman, the 
scholar, and the Christian. 

And if there be any thing in the following 
sheets which may be helpful to students, who 
have a regard to the right government of their 
minds, whilst they are furnishing them with 
useful knowledge, I would particularly recom- 
mend them to their perusal. 

I have nothing/further to add, but to desire 
the reader's eiLcuse for the freedom with which I 
have delivered my sentimeuts in this matter, 
and for detaining him so long from the subject 
of the ensuing Treatise, which I now leave to 
his candid and serious thoughts, and the blessing 
. of Almighty God to make it useful. 
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CHAP. I. 
Tke Nature and Importance of the Subject* 

A DESIRE of knowledge is natural to all hu- 
man, minds. And nothing discovers the true 
quality and disposition of the mind more than 
the particular kind of knowledge it is most 
fond of. 

Thus we see, that low and little minds are 
most delighted with the knowledge of trifles, a.i 
in children; an indolent mind, with that which 
serves only for amusement, or the entertainment 
of the Ikicy; a curious mind is best pleased 
whh facts; a judicious, penetrating mind, with 
demonstratjoQ and mathematical science: a 
B 
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worldly mind esteems no knowledge like that of 
the world ; but a wise and pious man, before all 
other kinds of knowledge^ prefers that of God 
and his own soul. 

But some kind of knowledge or other the mind 
18 continually craving after, and after a further 
profickBcy k. And, by considering what kind 
of knowledge it most of aU desires, its prevailing 
turn and temper may easily be known. 

This desire of knowledge, like other affec- 
tions planted in our natures, will be very apt to 
lead us wrong, if it be not well regulated. When 
it is directed to improper objects, or pursued in 
an imprc^er manner, it degenerates into a vain 
and criminal curiosity. A fatal instance of this 
in our first parents we have upon sacred record, 
the unhappy efi'ects of which are but too visible 
in all. 

Self-knowledge is the subject of the ensuing 
Treatise; a subject which, the more I think of, 
the mpre important and extensive it appears ; so 
important, that every branch of it seems abso- 
lutely necessary .o the ^right government of the 
lifje and temper (' and so extensive, that the 
nearer view we take of the several branches of i^ 
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the more are still opening to the view, as neces- 
sarily connected with it as the other, like what 
we find in microscopical observations on natural 
objects. The better the glasses, and the nearer 
*the scrutiny, the more wonders we explore; and 
the more surprising discoveries we make of cer« 
lain properties, parts, or afiections belonging to 
them, which were never before thought of. For^ 
in order to a ^ue self-knowledge, the human 
mind, with its various powers and operations, 
must be narrowly inspected, all its secret bend- 
ings and doublings displayed; otherwise our 
self^cquaintance will be but very partial and 
defective, and the heart, after all, will deceive 
us. So that, in treating this subject, there is no 
small danger, either of doing injury to it, by a 
slight and superficial inquest, on the one hand, 
or of running into- a research too minute and 
philosophical for common use, on the other.— 
These two extremes i shall keep in my eye, and 
endeavour to keep a middle course between 
them. 

* Know thyself,' is one of the most useful and 
comprehensive precepts in the whole moral sys- 
tem And it is well known to how great a vene- 
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i«tioo this maxim was held by the ancients ; and 
in how high esteem the duty of self-examination^ 
as necessary to it 

Thalesy the Milesian, is said to be the first 
author of it ; who used to to ^ay» " That for a 
man to know himself, is the hardest thing in the 
world." It was afterwards adopted by Chylon, 
the Lacedemonian ; and is one of tliose three 
precepts, which Pliny affirms to have been coti- 
secrated at Delphos in golden letters. It was 
afterwards greatly admired, and frequently used 
by others, till at length it acquired the authcK- 
rity of a divine oracle, and was supposed to have 
been given originally by Apollo himself. Of 
which general opinion Cicero gives us this rea« 
son, " Because it hath such a weight of sense 
and wisdom in it, as lippear^ too great to be 
attributed to any man.'' And this opinion of 
its coming originally from Apollo himself, per- 
haps, was the reason that it was written, in 
golden capitals, over the door of his temple at 
Delphos. 

And why this excellent precept should not be 
held in as high esteem in the christian world, 
as it was in the heathen^ is hard to conceives 
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Human nature is the same now as it was then ; 
the heart is deceitful; and the necessity of 
watching, knowing, and keeping it, the same. 
Nor are we less assured that this prepept is 
divine : nay, we have a much greater assurance 
of this than they had. They supposed it came 
down from heaven; we know it did. What they 
conjectured, we are sure of. For this sacred 
oracle is dictated to us in a manifold light, and 
explained to us in various views, by the Holy 
Spirit, in that revelation which God hath been 
pleased to give us, as our guide to duty and 
happiness; by which, ''as in a glass, we may 
survey ourselves, and know what manner of per^ 
sons we are.'' 

This discovers ourselves to us, pierces into 
the inmost recesses of the mind, strips off every 
disguise, lays open the inward part, makes a 
strict scrutiny into the very soul and spirit, and 
critically judges of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart.'' It shews us with what exactness 
and care we are to search and try our spirits, 
•xamine ourselves, and watch our ways, aud 
keep our hearts, in order to acquire this import- 
ant self-science; which it often calls us to do.. 
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'^ Examine yourselves ; prove your own selves'; 
know you not yourselves 1 Let a man examine 
himself/' 1 Cor. xi. 28. Our Saviour upbraids 
Lis disciples with their self-ignorance, in not 
** knowing what manner of spirits they were of.'* 
Luke ix. 55* And, saith the apostle, " If a man 
(through 8elf-ignoran<^) thinketh himself to be 
something, when he Is nothing, he deceiveth 
himself. But let every man prove his workv 
and then shall he have rejoicing in himself, and 
not another.'' Gal. vi. 3, 4. Here we are com- 
manded, instead of judging others, to judge 
ourselves ; and to avoid the inexcusable rashness 
of condemning others for the very crimes we 
ourselves are guilty of, Rom. ii. 1, 21, 42, which 
a self-Ignorant man is very apt to do: nay, to 
be more offended at a small blei^ish in another's 
character, than at a greater in his own ; which 
folly, self-ignorance, and hypocrisy, our Saviour, 
with just severity, animadverts upon. Mat. vii. 
3—5. 

And what stress was Faid upon this under 
the Old Testament dispensation, appears suffi- 
ciently from those expressions : " Keep thy 
lieatt wiih all diligence." Piov. iv. 26. '< Cora-^ 



muue With your own heart." PsW. -iv. 4. — 
•* Search me, O God, and know my heart; try 
me, and know my thoughts." Psal. cxxxix. 23. 
«* Examine me, O Lord, and prove me ; ti^ my 
reins and my heart." Psal. xxvi. 2. *' Let us 
search and try our ways." Lam. iii. 4. " Rctol- 
lect, recollect yourselves, O nation not desired:" 
Zeph. ii. 1. And all this is necessary to that 
self^acquaintance, which is the only proper basis 
of solid peace. 

Were mankmd but more generally convinced 
of the importance and necessity of this seli- 
knowledge, and possessed with a due esteem for 
it ; did they but know the true way to attain it ; 
•nd under a proper sense of its excellence, and 
the fatal effects of self-ignorauce, did they bui 
make it their business and study every day to 
' cultivate it; how soon should we find a happy 
alteration in the manners and spirits of men! 
But the misery of it is, men will not tkink, will 
not employ their thoughts in good earnest about 
the things which most of all deserve and demand 
them. By which unaccountable indolence, oIh 
stinacy, and aversion. to self-refiection, they are 
led, blindfold aiid insensiUy^ into the most dan- 
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gerous paths of infidelity and wick^ness, as tlie 
Jews were heretofore; of whose amazing ingra* 
titude and apostacy God himself assigns this 
single cause, " My people do not consider/' 
Isa. i. 3. 

Self-knowledge is that acquaintance with our* 
selves, which shows us what we are, and do, and 
ought to be, and do, in order to our living comfort* 
ably and usefully here, and happily hereafter.— 
The means of it is self-*examination ; the end of 
it self-government and self^fruition. It princi* 
pally consists in the knowledge of our souls 
which is attained by a particular attention to 
their various powers, capacities, passions, iii« 
clmations, operations, state, happiness, and 
temper. For a man's soul is properly himself^ 
Mat. xvi« 26. The body is but the house, the 
soul is the tenant that inhabits it ; the body it 
the instrument, the soul the artist that directs it* 

This science, which is to be the subject of th£ 
ensuing treatise, hath these three peculiar pro- 
perties in it, which distinguish it from, and ren^ 
der it preferable to, all others. — (1.) "It is 
equally attainable by all.'' It requires no 
strengtli of memory, no force of genius* no depth 
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of peaetration, as many other scieoceido, to 
come at a tolerable acquaiDtaiice with. them; 
which, therefore, renders them inaccessible by 
the greatest part of mankind. Nor is it placed 
out of their reach, through a want of opportu* 
tunityji^ and proper assistance and direction how 
to acquire it, as many other parts of learning 
are* Every one of a common capacity hath the 
opportunity and ability to acquire it, if he will 
but recollect his rambling thoughts, turn them 
in upon himself, watch the motions of his heart, 
and compare them with his rule. (2.) " It is 
of equal importance to all, and of the highest 
importance to every one/^ Other sciences are 
^ted to the various conditions of life. Some 
more necessary to some, others to others. But 
this equally concerns every one that hath an im* 
mortal soul, whose final happiness he desires 
and seeks. (8.) ** Other knowledge is very apt 
to make a man vain; this always keeps him 
humble.'' Nay, it is always for want of this 
knowledge that men are vain of what they have. 
*' Knowledge pufieth up." 1 Cor. viii. 1. A 
small degree of knowledge often hath this effect 
on weak minds. And the reason why great at- ' 
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taininents in it have not so generally the Miitte 
effect isy because they open and enlarge the 
Tiews of the mind so far, as to let into it, at the 
same time, a good degree of self-knowledge : for 
the more true knowledge a man hath, the more 
sensible he is of the want of it ; which Iceeps 
him humble. 

And now, reader, whoever thou art, whatever 
be thy character, station, or distinction in life^ 
if thou art afraid to look into thine heart, and 
hast no inclination to self-acquaintance, read no 
further, lay aside this book ; for thou wHt find 
nothing here that will flatter thy self-esteem^ 
but, perhaps, something that may abate it* But, 
if thou art desirous to cultivate this important kind 
of knowledge, and to live no longer a strangei 
to thyself, proceed ; and keep thy eye open to 
thine own image, with whatever unexpected 
deformity it may present itself to thee; and pa- 
tiently attend, whilst, by divine asnstance, I en- 
deavour to lay open thine own heart to thee, 
and lead thee to the true knowledge of thyself 
in the following chapters. 
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CHAP. II. 

The several Branches of Self-Knaujledge. We 
must know what sort of creatures we are^ and 
what we shall he, 

THAT we may bare a more distinct md or- 
derly view of this subject, I shall here consider 
the several branches of self-knowledge, or some 
of the chief particulars wherein it consists.*^ 
' Whereby, perhaps, it will appear to be a more 
copious and comprehensive science than we 
imagine. And, 

(1.) To know ourselves, is ^* to know and se- 
rioiisl consider wliat sort of creatures we are, 
and what we shall be.'' 

1 "What wearer 

Man is a complex being, Tfi/utMic MnrT«ric» a 

'Mpa 'tite person, or, a compound creature, made 

up of three distinct parts, viz» the body, which 

is the earthy or mortal part of him; the satU, 

which is the animal er sensitive part ; and the 
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spirit, or nimd, which is the rdtioiml and immon 
tal part. Each of these three parts have their 
respective offices assigned them ; and a man 
then acts becoming himself, when he keeps then 
duly employed in their proper functions, and 
preserves their natural subordination. But it h 
not enough to know this merely as a point of 
speculation; we must pursue and revolve the 
thought, and urge the consideration to all the 
purposes of a practical self-knowledge. 

We are not all body, nor mere animal crea- 
tures. We find we have a more noble tiatur^ 
tbpi the inanimate or brutal part of the creation. 
We cannot only move and act freely, but we 
observe in ourselves a capacity of reflection, 
study, and forecast, and various mental opera- 
tions, which irrational minds discover no symp- 
toms pf. Our souls, therefore, must be of a more 
excellent nature than theirs; and, from the 
power of thought with which they are endowed^ 
they are proved to be immaterial substances, and 
consequently, in their own nature, capable of 
immortality. And that they are actually im- 
mortal, or will never die, the sacred scriptures 
do abundantly testify. Let us« then, hereupon 
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seriously recollect ourselves iu iLe following 
soliloquy : 

^* O my soul . look back but a few years, and 
thou wast nothing ! And how didst thou spring 
out of that nothing t Thou couldst not make 
thyself; that is quite impossible. Most cer- 
tainly it is, that that almighty, self-existent, and 
eternal power, which made the world, made thee 
also out of nothing, called thee into being when 
thou wast not ; gave thee those reasoning and 
reflecting faculties, which thou art now employ- 
ing in searching out the end and happiness of 
thy nature. It was He, O my soul, that made 
thee intelligent and immortal. It was He that 
placed thee in this body, as in a prison; where 
thy capacities are cramped, thy desires debased, 
and thy liberty lost. It was He that sent thee 
into this world, which, by all circumstances, ap* 
pears to be a state of short discipline and trial* 
And wherefore did he place thee here, wlien he 
might have made thee a more free, unconfined, 
and happy spirit 1 fiut check that thought : it 
looks like a too presumptuous curiosity. A more 
r.ecdful and important •'uquiry is. What did ht 
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place thee here for 1 And what doth he expect 
from thee whilst thou art here? What part 
hath he allotted me to act on the stage of human 
life, when he, angels, and men, are spectators of 
my behaviour? The part he hath given me to 
act here is, doubtless, awry important one, be* 
cause it is for eternity. . And what is it, but to 
live up to the dignity of my rational and inte^^ 
lectual nature, and as becomes a creature, barn 
for immortality ? 

" And tell me, O my soul, (for as I am now 
about to cultivate a better acquaintance with 
thee, to whom I have been too long a stranger, 
I must try thee, and put many a close question 
to thee) tell me, I say, whilst thou coniinest thy 
desires to. sensual gratifications, wherein dost 
thou differ from the beasts that perish ? Cap-^ 
tivated by bodily appetites, dost tbou not put 
thyself upon a level with the lower class of be- 
ings which were made to serve thee 1 Offer an 
indignity to thyself, and despise the works of thy 
Maker's hands 1 O remember thy heavenly ex« 
tract; remember thou art a spirit ! Check, then, 
the solicitations of the flesh ; and dare to do 
nothing that may dimmish thy native excellence. 
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dishonoar thy high original, or degrade thy no- 
hle nature. But let me still urge it. C<Hiiidef 
(I say), O my soul ! that thou art an immortal 
spirit Thy body dies; but thou, thou must 
IWe for ever, and thine eternity must take its 
tiQcture from the manner of thy behaviour, and 
the halMts thou contractest, during this thy short 
copartnership with flesh and blood. Oh! do 
nothing now, but what thou mayest, with plea- 
sure, look baek upon a million of ages hen<;e ! 
For know, O my soul, that thy self-conscioufr 
ness and reflecting faculties will not leave thee 
with thy body ; but will follow thee after deaths 
and be the instrument of unspeakable pleasure or 
torment to thee in that separate state of exist- 
ence." 

(2.) In order to a fbll acquaintance with our- 
selves, we must endeavour to know not only 
" what we are, but what we shall he*" 

And, O what diflerent creatures shall we soon 
be, from what we now are ! Let us look forward 
then, and frequently glance our thoughts towards 
death; though they cannot penetrate the dark- 
ness of that passage, or reach the state behind 
it- That lies veiled from the eves of our mind; 
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and the great God bath not thought fit to thlrow 
so much light upon it, as to satisfy the anxious 
and inquisitive desires the soul hath to know k. 
However, let us make the best use we can of 
that little light which scripture and reason have 
tet in upon this dark and important subject. 

*' Compose thy thoughts, O my soul, and ima- 
gine how it will fare with thee when thou goest, 
a naked, unembodied spirit, into a world, an un- 
known world of spirits, with all thy self-con- 
tciousness about thee, where no material object 
shall strike thine eye, and where thy dear part- 
ner and companion, the body, cannot come nigh ' 
thee ; but where, without it, thou wilt be sensi^ 
ble of the most noble satisfactions, or the most 
exquisite pains. Embarked in death, thy passage 
will be dark; and the shore, on which it will 
land thee, altogether strange and unknown., It 
doth not yet appear what we shall be. 

That revelation, which God hath been pleiised 
to make of his will to mankind, was designed 
rather to fit us for the future happiness, and 
direct our way to it, than open to us the particular 

gtories of it, or distinctly shew us what it is. 

This.it hatb left still very much a mystery, to 
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check our too curious enquiries into the nature 
of h, and to bend our thoughts more intently tv 
that which more concerns us» viz. an habitual 
preparation for it. And what that is, we cannot 
be ignorant, if we believe either our Bible or 
our reason. For both these assure us, that 
** that which makes us like to God, is the onlj 
thing that can fit us for the enjoyment of him.'* 
Here then, let us hold. Let our great concel-n 
be, to be *' holy, as he is.holy.'' And then, and 
then only, are we sure to enjoy him, ** in whose 
%ht we shall see light." And, be the future 
state of existence what it will, we shall some 
way be happy there, and much more happy 
than we can now conceive'; though in what 
particular manner we know not. because God 
hath not revealed it 
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CHAP, IIL 

The several Relations in tbkich ite stand io Cod 
to Christ, and our FelloW'^reatnres. 

11. " SELF-KNOWLEDGE Inquires ufc to b« 
well flcquaiDted ivith the Tarioui relatiooft v^ 
which we stand to other behigs, and the several 
duties that result from those relations." Aod^ 

(1.) " Our first and principal concern is to 
consider the relation we stand in to Him who 
gave us our being." 

We are the creatures of his hand» and the ob- 
jects of his care. His power upholds the being 
his goodness gave us; his bounty accommodates 
us with the blessings of this life; and his grace 
provides for us the happiness of a better. Nor 
are we merely his creatures, but his rational and 
intelligent creatures. It is by the dignity of our 
natures, that we are capable of knowing and 
enjoying him that made us. And, as the ra 
tional creatures of God, there are two relations 
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especially that we stand in to him ; the frequent 
consideration of which is absolutely necessary 
to a right self-knowledge. For, as our Creator, 
lie is our King and Father : and, as his crea- 
tures, we are the subjects of his kingdom, and 
tlie children of his family* 

1. '' We are the subjects of his kingdom.'^ 
And, as such, we are bound, 

(1.) To yield a faithful obedience to the laws 
of his kingdom. And the advantages by which 
these come to be recommended to us above all 
human laws, are many. They are calculated for 
the private interest of every one, as well as that 
of the public ; and are designed to promote our 
present, as well as our future happiness. They 
are plainly and explicitly published ; easily un- 
derstood; and in lair and legible characters 
writ in every man's heart, and the wisdom, rea-« 
•on, and necessity of them are readily discerned. 
They are urged with the most mighty motives 
that can possibly affect the humai^ heart. And, 
if any of them are difficult, the most effectual 
grace is freely offered to encourage and assist 
our obedience; advantages which no human laws 
bave to enforce the observance ot them. (2.) Ar 
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Ills subjects, we must readily pa\ him the ho- 
mage due to his sovereignty. And this is no lesA 
than the homage of the heart ; humbly acknow* 
ledgingy that we hold every thing of him, and 
have evecy thing from him. Earthly princes are 
forced to be content with verbal acknowledg- 
ments, or mere formal homage; for they can 
command nothing but what is external : but God 
who knows and looks at the hearts of all his 
creatures, will accept of nothing but what comes 
from thence. He demands the adoration of our 
whole souls, which is most justly due tohim, 
who formed them, and gave them the very ca* 
pacities to know and adore hun.— (3.) As faith* 
ful subjects we must cheerfully pay him the 
Iribute he requires of us. This is not like the 
tribute which earthly kings exact : who as much 
depend upon their subjects for the support of 
their power, as their subjects do upon them for 
the protection of their property. But the tri- 
bute God requires of^s is, a tribute of praise 
and honour ; which he stands in no need of from 
us. For his power is independent, and his glory 
immutable; and he is infinitely able, of himself 
to support the dignity of his universal govern* 
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nient. But it is the most natural duty we owe 
him, as creatures. . For, to praise him, is only to 
show forth his praise ; to glorify him, to cele- 
brate his glory ; and to honour him, is to render 
him and his ways honourable in the eyes and 
esteem of others. And, as this is the most na- 
tural duty that creatures owe to their Creator^ 
so, it is a tribute he requires of every one of. 
them, in proportion to their respective talents 
and abilities to pay it. — (4.) As dutiful subjects, 
we must contentedly and quietly submit to the 
methods and administrations of his government, 
however dark, involved, or intricate. All gp- 
Tcrnments have their arcana imperii, or secrets 
of state, which common subjects cannot pene- 
trate. And therefore, they cannot competently 
judge of the wisdom or rectitude of certain pub- 
lic measures; because they are ignorant either 
of the springs of them, or the ends of them, or 
the expediency of the means, arising from the 
particular situation of things in the present junc« 
ture. And how much truer is this with relation 
to God's government of the world, whose wisdom 
is far above our reach, and ** whose ways are not 
z» ours Y' Whatever, then, may be the present 
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aspect and appearance of things, as dutiful sub-, 
jccts, we. are bound to acquiesce ; to ascribe 
wisdom and ** righteousness to our Maker/' in 
confidence that the King and *' Judge of all the 
earth will do right." Again, (5.) As good sub- 
jects of God's kingdom, we are bound to pay a 
.due regard and rererence to his ministers: es- 
pecially if they discover an uncorrupted fidelity 
to his cause, and a pure unaffected seal for his 
honour ; if they do not seek their own interest 
more than that of their divine Master. The minis- 
ters of earthly princes too often do this; and it 
• would be happy if all the ministers and ambas- 
' sadors of the heavenly King were entirely clear 
of the imputation. It is no uncommon thing ibr 
the honour of an earthly monarch to be wounded 
< through the sides of his ministers. The de- 
famation and slander, that is directly thrown at 
them, is obliquely intended against him : and as 
such it is taken. So, to attempt to make the 
ministers of the gospel, in general, the objects 
of derision, as some do, plainly shews a mind 
very dissolute and disaffected to God, and reli- 
gion itself; and is to acta part very unbecoming 
the dutiful subiects of his kingdom. — (Lastly,) 
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As good subjects, we are to do all vfe cau to 
promote the interest of his kingdom; by de- 
fending tbe wisdom of his administrations, and 
jendeayouriog to reconeile others thereunto, under 
iftll the darkness and d^icnhies (hat may appear 
ia them, in o|^osition to the profene censures of 
t^ prosperous wicked, and the doubts and dis- 
mays of the afflicted righteous. This is to act 
in. character, as loyal subjects of the King of 
Heaven. And whoever forgets this part of his 
chaiBctep, or acts contrary to it, shows a great 
degree of self-ignorance. 

But, (2.) As the creatures of God we are not 
oiUy.the subjects of his kingdom, but the chil- 
dren of bis family. And to this relation, and 
-tbe obligations of it, must we carefully attend, 
if we would attain the true knowledge of our- 
«elv€s. We are his children by creation, in 
«rhicb respect he is truly our fether. isa. Ixiv. 
6. ** But now, O Lord, thou art our father : 
me are- the clay, and thou our potter ; and we are 
all the work of thine hands.'' And, in a more 
special sense, we are his children by adoption. 
Gal. iii. 26. " For ye are all the children of 
God, by fdith in Christ Jesus." And, therelbte. 
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(l.)We are uDder the higliest obligations to love 
him as our Father. The love of children to pa- 
rents is founded on gratitude, for benefits re- 
oeivedy which can never be requited : and ought, 
in reason, to be proportioned to those benefits ; 
especially if they flow from conscience of duty 
in the parent. And what duty more natural 
than to love our benefactors ? What love and 
gratitude, then, is due to him, from whom we 
have received the greatest benefit, even that of 
our being, and every thing that contributes to 
the comfort of itl— (2.) As his children, we 
musi honour him ; that is, must speak honour-* 
abl^ of him, and for him ; and carefully avoid 
every thing that may tend to dishonour his holy 
name and ways. Mai. i. 6. '* A son honoar- 
eth his father ; if, then, I be a father, where is 
mine honour 1*'— (3.) As our father, we are to 
apply to him for what we want. Whither 
should children go but to their father, for pro- 
tectipn. help, and relief, in every danger, difiicul* 
ty, and distress ?— And (4.) We must trust his 
power and wisdom, and paternal goodness, to 
provide for us, take care of us, and do for us 
that which is best ; and, what that ist he knows 
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best. To be anxiously fearful what will become 
of us, and discontented and perplexed under the 
apprehension of future evils, ivhilst we are in the 
hands, and under the care of our Father, whieh 
is in heaven, is not to act Hke children. Earthly 
parents cannot avert from their children all the 
ealajnities they fear, because their wisdom and 
power are limited ; but ourall^se and almighty 
Father in heaven can. They may possibly want 
love and tenderness for their offspring, but our 
heavenly Father cannot for his. Isa. xlix. 15.— 
(5.) As children, we must quietly acquiesce in 
his disposals, and not expect to see into the wis- 
dom of all his will. It would be indecent and 
nndutifttl in a child to dispute his parent's au- 
thoirity, or question their wisdom, or neglect 
their orders, every time he could not discern 
the reason and design of them. Much more 
unreasonable and unbecoming is such a beha- 
viour towards God, *' Who giveth not account 
of any of his matters; whose judgments are un- 
searchable, and whose ways are past finding 
out." Job xxxiii. IS. Rom. xi. 33. (Lastly,) At 
children^ we must patiently submit to his disci- 
C 
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pUoe and correction. Earthly parents may some- 
times punish their children through passion, or 
for their pleasure ; but our heavenly Father al- 
ways corrects his £or their profit, Heb. xi. 10. 
and only if need be» 1 Pet. i. 6. and never so 
much as their iniquities deserve, £sra, ix. 13.-— 
Under his fatherly rebukes, then, let us be ever 
•humble and submi|(sive. Such now, is the tmt 
filial disposition. Such a. temper and such a be- 
haviour should we show towards God, if we 
would act in character as his children. 

These, then, are the two special relations, 
which, as creatures, we stand in to God. And 
not to act towards him in the manner before- 
mentioned, is to shew that we are ignorant of^ 
or have not yet duly considered, our obligations 
to him as his subjects and his children; or, that 
we are as yet ignorant both of God and our- 
selves. Thus, we see how directly die know- 
ledge of ourselves leads us to the knowledge of 
God. So true is the observation of a late pious 
and very worthy divine, that, " He that is a 
etranger to himself, is a stranger to God, and to 
every thing that may denominate him wke and 
happy/' 
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But, (2.) in order to know oarselve8» there k 
another important relation we should often 
think of, and that is, that in which we stand to 
Jesus Christ, our Redeemer. 

The former was common to us as mou ; this 
is peculiar to .us as Christians : and opens to us 
a hew scene of duties and ohUgatians, wbicb m 
man can never forget, that does not gro»ly foM* 
get himself; for, as Christiana* we are:the disoip 
pies, the followers, and the servants of Cbrit^ 
redeemed by him. 

And, (1.) As the disciples of <Cbiist me are to 
learn of him : to take our vdigious s^atiments 
only from his gospel, ia exposition to all the au- 
thoritative dictates of a]ken,,who are weak and 
fallible as <Mirsqlves: ^'Call no man .master oa 
earth.'' Whilst spme .afieot to distinguish .thenv- 
selves by party*names, as the Corinthians for- 
merly did (for whi<A the apostle blames tbem)p 
cue saying, *' I am of Paul;'' another, *'I amof 
ApoUos ;" another, *' I am of Cephas,*' 1 Coiv 
i. 12. let us remember, that we are the disciples 
of Christ, and in this sense, make mention of his 
name only. It is really iiyurious to it, to seek 
to distinguish ourselves .by any other. There is 
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more carnality in such party-distinctions, deno- 
minations, and attachments, than many good 
souls are aware of; though not more than the 
apostle Paul (who was unwillingly placed at the 
head of one himself) hath apprised them of, 
1 Cor. ill. 4, We are of Christ : our concern is 
to honour that superior denomination, hy living 
up to it ; and to adhere iuflexihly to his gospel, 
as the only rule of our faith, the guide of our 
life, and the foundation of our hope ; whatever 
contempt or abuse we may suffer, either from 
the profane or bigotted part of mankind, for so 
doing. — (2.) As Christians, we are followers of 
Christ ; and, therefore, bound to imitate him, 
and copy after that most excellent pattern he 
hath set before us, ** who hath left us an exam- 
ple, that we " should follow his steps." 1 Pet. 
11. 21. To see that the same holy temper " be 
in us, which was in him ;'* and to discover it in 
the same manner he did, and upon like occa- 
sions. To this he calls us. Mat. xi. 29. And 
no man b any ^ther a Christian, than as he 
u a follower of Christ ; aiming at a more perfect 
conformity to that most perfect example m hich 
he hath set us of universal good n ess. -<-vd) As 
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Christians, we are the servants of Christ , and 
the various duties which servants owe to their 
masters in any degree, those we owe to him in 
the highest degree ; who expects we should be- 
have ourselves in his service with that fidelity 
and zeal, and steady regard to his honour and 
interest, at all times, which we are bound to by 
virtue of this relation, and which his unmerited 
and unlimited goodness and love lay us under 
infinite obligations to. — (Lastly), We are more- 
over, his redeemed servants : and, as such, are 
under the strongest motives to love and trust 
him. 

y This deserves to be more particularly consi- 
dered, because it opens to us another view of 
the human nature, in which we should often sur- 
vey ourselves, if we desire to know ourselves ; 
and that is, as depraved or degenerate beings.-— 
The inward contest we so sensibly feel, at some 
seasons especially, between a good and a bad 
principle (called, in scripture language, the flesh 
and the spirit), of which some of the wisest 
heathens seemed not to be ignorant; this, I 
say, is demonstration, that some way or other 
the human nature has contracted an ill bias (and 
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how that came abont the sacred scriptures hz\^ 
sufficiently ioformed as), and that it H not 
what it was when it came originally out 6f the 
hands of its Maker; so that the words which St. 
PattI spake, with reference to the Jews in partr- 
culaf, are justly applicable to the state of man- 
kind in genera], *' There is none righteous, no, 
Hot one ; they are all gone out of the way, they 
are together become unprofitable, there is none 
that doth good, no, not one/' 

This is a very mortifying thought, but an un- 
deniable truth, atnd one of the first principles of 
that .science we are treating of: and very neces- 
sary to be attended to, if we Would be sensible 
of the duty and obligations we owe to Christ, a^ 
the great Redeemer, in which character be ap- 
pears for the relief and recovery of mankind, 
under this their universal depravity. 

The two miseiable effects of the human apos- 
tacy are, 1. That perverse dispositions grow up 
in our minds from early infancy, that soon settle 
into vicious habits, which render us weak, and 
unwilling to obey the dictates of conscience and 
reason, and is commonly called the dominion of 
sin. And, 2. At the sanre time we are mityoct to 
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the displeasure of God, and the penalty of his 
law ; which is commonly called the coodemua* 
lion of tin* Now, in both these respects did 
Christ, ** the Lamb of God, come to take away 
** the sin of the world ;*' that is,, ta take away 
the reignag power of it» by the operation of his 
grace; and the condemning power of it, hy the 
atonement of his blood ; to sanctify ns. by his 
apirit, and justify us by his death. By Ike for* 
flier, he reconciles us to God, and by the latter^ 
be reconciles God to us ; and is, at once, our 
righteousness and strength. He died to pur* 
chase for us the happiness we had fdufeited, and 
sends his grace and spirit to fit us for that hap* 
piness he hath thus purchased. So complete is 
his redemption I so suitably adapted is the re^ 
medy he hath provided, to the malady we had 
contracted ! ** O blessed Redeemer of wretched 
ruined creatures, how unspeakable are the oUi* 
g^tions 1 owe thee I But, ah! how insensible 
am I of those obligations ! The saddest symp 
torn of degeneracy 1 find in my nature is, thai 
base ingratitude of heart, which renders me so 
unaffected with tiiine astonishing compassions. 
Till I know tlietf^ I cannot know myself; and 
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when I survey myself, may I ever think of thee ! 
may the daily consciousness ofmy weakness and 
guilt lead my thoughts to thee ; and may every 
thought of thee kindle in my heart the most ar- 
dent glow of gratitude to thee> O thou divine, 
compassionate Friend, Lover, and Redeemer of 
mankind/' > 

Whoever, then, he be, that calls himself a 
Christian, that is, wlio professes to take the gos- 
pel of Christ for a divine revelation, and the 
only rule of his faith and practice, but, at the 
same time, pays a greater regard to the dictates 
of men, than to the doctrines of Christ ; who 
loses sight of that great example of Christ, which 
should animate his Christian walk, is uncon- 
cerned about his service, honour, and interest, 
and excludes the cousideration of his merits and 
atonement from his hope and happinesd: he 
forgets that he is a Christian ; he does not con- 
sider in what relation he stands to Christ, (which 
is onje great part in his character) and conse- 
quently discovers a great degree of self-igno> 
lance. 

(3.) Self-knowledge, moreover, implies a due 
attention to the several relations in which we 
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stand to our fellow-creatures, and the obliga- 
tions that result from thence. 

If we know ourselves, we shall remember the 
condescension, benignity, and love, that is due 
to inferiors: the affability, friendship, and kind- 
ness, we ought to show to equals : the regard, 
deference, and honour, we owe to superiors; 
and the candour, integrity, and benevolence, we 
owe to alL 

The particular duties requisite in these rela- 
tions are too numerous to be here mentioned. 
Let it suffice to say, tliat if a man doth not weU 
consider the several relations of life in which he 
stands to others, and does not take care to pre- 
serve the decorum and propriety of those rela- 
tions, he may justly be charged with self-igno- 
rance. 

And this is so evident in itself, and so gene- 
rally allowed, that nothing is more common than 
to say, when a person does not behave with due 
decency towards his superiors, such a one does 
not understand himself. But, why may not this, 
with equal justice, be said of those who act m 
an ill manner towards their inferiors ? The ex- 
pression, I know, is not so often thus applied ; 
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but I see no reason why it should not ; «iiice 
one is as common and as plain an instance of 
self-ignorance, as the other. Nay, of the two, 
perhaps, men in general are more apt to be de- 
fective in their duty and behaviour towards those 
beneath them, than they are towards those that 
are above them ; and the reason seems to be, 
because an apprehension of the displeasure of 
their superiors, and the detrimental conse- 
quences which may accrue from thence, may be 
a check upon them, and engage them to pay the 
just regards whicli they expect ; but there being 
no such check to restrain them from violating 
the duties they owe to inferiors (from whose dis- 
pleasure they have little to fear) they are more 
ready, under, certain temptations, to treat them 
in an unbecoming manner. And as wisdom and 
self-knowledge will direct a man to be particu- 
larly careful, lest he neglect those duties he is 
most apt to forget ; so, as to the duties he owes 
to inferiors, in which he is most in danger of 
transgressing, he ought more strongly to urge 
upon himself the indispensable obligations of re- 
ligion and conscience. And if he does not, but 
suffers himself, through the violence of ungo- 
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Tented passion^ to be transported into the ex- 
cesses of ngoor, ^tyranny, and oppression, to- 
wards those whom God and nature hath put 
into his power, it is certain he does not know 
himself, is not acquainted with his own particukr 
weakness, is ignorant of the duty of his relation, 
and, whatever he may think of himself, hath 
not the true spirit of government, because he 
wants the art of self-government. For he that 
IB unable to govern himself, can never be fit to 
govern others. 

Would we know ourselves, then, we must con- 
sider ourselves as creatures, as Christians, and 
as men ; and remember the obligations, which, 
as such, we are under to God, to Christ, and 
our fellow men ; in the several relations in which 
we stand to them ; in order to maintain the pro- 
priet3% and fulfil the dutien, of those relations. 
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CHAP. IV. 

JVe must daily consider the rank and stattan of 
life, in which Providence hath placed us, and 
what it is that becomes and adorns it» 

III. A MAN, " that knows bimself, will deli- 
berately consider and attend to the particular 
rank and station in life, in wljiich Providence 
hs^th placed him; and what is the duty and de- 
corum of that station ; what part -is given him 
to act; what character to maintab; and with 
what decency and propriety he acts that part, or 
maintains that character.'' 

For a man to assume a character, or aim at a 
part, that does not belong to him, is affectation. 
And whence is it, that affectation of any kind 
appears to ridiculous, and exposes men to uqh 
versal and just contempt, but because it is a cer- 
tain indication of self-ignorance 1 Whence is i^ 
that many seem so willuig to be thought some^ 
thing, when they are nothmg, and seek to excel 
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Hi those thing in which they cannot, whilst they 
neglect those things in which they might excel ? 
Whence is it, that they counteract the intention 
of nature and Providence, that when this intend- 
ed them one thing they would fain be another? 
Whence, I say, but from an ignorance of them* 
selves, the rank of life they are in, and the part 
and character which properly belongs to them 1 

It. is a just observation, and an excellent do- 
cument of a moral heathen, that human life is a 
*' drama, and mankind the actors, who have their 
several parts assigned them by the master of the 
theatre, who stands behind the scenes, and ob- 
serves in what manner every one acts. Some 
have but a short part allotted them, and some 
a long one ; some a. low, and some a high oiie. It 
is not he that acts the highest or most shining 
pait on the stage, that comes on with the great- 
est applause; but he that acts his part bes^' 
whatever it be. To take care, then, to act our 
req>ective parts in life well, is ours; but to 
choose what part in life we shall act, is not ours, 
but God's." But a man can never act his part 
well, if he does not attend to it; does not know 
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what becomes it ; much less» if be affects to act 
anotber, which does not belong to bixu. It it 
always seif*ignorance that leads a man to act out 
of character. 

Is it a mean and low station of life thou art in I 
Know, then, that Providence calls thee to the 
exercise of industry, contentment, submiss<o*i, 
patience, hope, and humble dependence on him, 
and a respectful deference to thy superiors. In 
this way, thou mayest shine throujgh thy obscu- 
rity, and render thyself amiable in tlie sight of 
God and man ; and not only so, but find more 
satisfiiction, safety, and self-enjoyment, than they 
who move in a higher sphere, from;ivhence they 
are m danger of failing. ^ 

But, hath Providence called thee to act, in a 
more public character, and for a more extensive 
benefit to the world 1 Thy first care, thee, 
ought to be, that thy example, as fiir as its in^ 
fluence reaches, may be an encouragement to the 
practice of universal virtue. And next to shine 
in those virtues, especially, which best adorn thy 
station ; as benevolence, charity, wisdom, mode- 
ration, firmness, and inviolable integrity, with 
an undismayed fortitude to press through all op> 
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position, in accomplishing those ends which 
thou hast a prospect and probability of attaining* 
for the apparent good of mankind* 

And, as self-acquaintance will teach ns what 
part in life we ought to act, so, the knowledge 
of that will show us whom we ought to imitate, 
and wherein. We are not to take example of 
conduct from those/ who have a very different 
part assigned them from ours, unless in those 
things that are universally ornamental and exem- 
plary. If we do, we shall but expose our affec* 
tation and weakness, and ourselves to contempt, 
for acting out of character ; for what is decent 
in one, may be ridiculous in another. Nor must 
we blindly follow tliose who move in the same 
sphere, and sustain the same character with our- 
selves, but only in those things that are befitting 
that character; for it is not the persoiv but the 
character, we are to regard ; and to imitate him 
no further than he keeps to that. 

This caution especially concerns youth, who 
are apt to imitate their superiors very implicitly, 
especially such as excel in the part or profession 
they themselves are aiming at ; but, for want of 
ludgAient to distinguish what is fit and decent. 
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ore apt to imitate tbeir very foibles, which a I 

partiality for their persons makes them deem as 
excellencies, and thereby they become doubly 
ridiculous, both b^ acting out of character them- I 

•elves, and by a ueak and servile imitation of I 

others in the very things in which tliey do so 
too. To maintain our character then, with 
decency, we must keep our eye only upon that 
which is proper to it. 

In fine, as no man can excel in every thing, 
we must consider what part is allotted us to act, 
in the station in which Providence hath placed 
us, and keep to that, be it what it will, and seek 
to excel in that only. 
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CHAP. V^ 

E9<ry otie should be well acquainted with his awn 
talents and capacities, and in what manner 
they are to he exercised and improved to the 
greatest advantage, 

IV. " A MAN cannot be said to know him^ 
self, till he is well acquainted with his proper 
talents and capacities ; knows for what ends he 
received them : and how they may be most fitly 
applied and improved for those ends." 

A wise and self-understanding man, instead of 
aiming at talents he hath not, will set about cul- 
tivating those he hath, as the way in which Pro 
vidence points out his proper usefiilness. 

As, in order to the edification of the church, 
the Spirit of God, at first, conferred upon th6 
ministers of it a great variety of spiritual gifts, 
1 Cor. xii. 8—10 : so, for the good of the com- 
munity, God is pleased now to confer upon men 
a great variety of natural talents. And " Every 
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one hath his proper giflt of God ; one after this 
manner, another after that/' 1 Cor. vii. 7. And 
every one is to take care, " Not to neglect, but 
to stir up the gift of God, which is in him/' 
1 Tim. iv. 14 ; 2 Tim. i. 6. Because it was given 
him to be improved ; and not only the abuse, 
but the neglect of it must be hereafter accounted 
for. Witness the doom of that unprofitable ser- 
vant, " who laid up his single pound in a nap- 
kin." Luke xix. 20, 24. And of him who went 
and '' hid his talent in the earth." Mat. xxv. 
25—30. 

It is certainly a sign of great self-ignorance, 
for a man to venture out of his depth, or attempt 
any thing he wants opportunity or capacity to 
accomplish. And, therefore, a wise man will 
consider with himself before he undertakes any 
thing of consequence, whether he hath abilities 
to 6arry him through it, and whether the issue 
of it is like to be for his credit ; lest he sink 
under the weight he lays upon himself, and incut 
the just censure of rashness, presumption, and 
folly. See Luke xiv. 28—32. 

It is no uncommon thing for some, who excel 
in one thing, to imagine they may excel in every 
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tbiDg ; and, not content with that share of merit 
which every one allows them, are stil^ catching 
at that which doth not belong to them. Why 
should a good orator affect to be a poet ? Why 
must a celebrated divine set up for a politician ? 
or a statesman affect the philosopher? or a me* 
chanic the scholar 1 or a wise man labour to be 
thought a wit 1 This is a weakness that flows 
from self-ignorance, and is incident to the great- 
est men. Nature seldom forms an universal ge- 
nius, but deals out her favours in the present 
state^ with a parsimonious hand. Many a man» 
by this foible, hath weakened a well-established 
Teputation. 
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CHAP. VI 

We muii be well acquainted with our inabiiities, 
and those things in which we are naturaify 
deficient as well as those in which we exceL 

y. '' WE must y in order to a thorough self- 
acquaintance, not only consider our talents and 
proper abilities, but have an eye to our frailties 
and deficiencies, that we may know where our 
weakness as well as our strength, lies." Other- 
wise, like Sampson, we may run ourselves into 
infinite temptations and troubles. 

Every man hath a weak side. Every wise man 
knows where it is, and will be sure to keep a 
double guard there. 

There is some wisdom in concealing a weak 
Bess. This cannot be done, till it be first known; 
nor can it be known without a good degree of 
self-acquaintance. 

* It is strange to observe what pains some men 
are at to expose themselves ; to si^alize their 
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own folly ; and to set out to the most publie 
view those things which they ought to be ashamed 
to think should ever enter into their character. 
But so it is ; some men seem to be ashamed of 
those things which should be their glory, whilst 
others " glory in their shame/' Phil. iii. 19. 

The greatest weakness in a man is to publish 
his weaknesses, and to appear fond to have them 
known. But vanity will often prompt a man to 
this, who, unacquainted with the measure of his 
capacities, attempts things out of his power, and 
beyond his reach, whereby he makes the world 
acquainted with two things to his disadvantage^ 
which they were ignorant of before; viz. his 
deficiency, and his self-ignorance, in appearing 
so blmd to it. 

• It is ill-judged (though very common) to be 
less ashamed of a want of temper, than under- 
standing. For it is no real dishonour or fkult in 
a man to have but a small ability of mind, pro- 
vided he hath not the vanity to set up for a ge- 
nius (iwhich would be as ridiculous as for a man 
of small strength and stature of body, to set up 
Hor a champion), because this is what he cannot 
belp. But a man may, in a good measure, •or- 
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rect the fault of his natural temper^ if he be iwell 
Acquainted with it, and duly watchful over it. 
Andy therefore, to betray a prevailing weakness 
of temper, or an ungoverned passion, diminishes 
a man's reputation much more than to discover 
a weakness of judgment or understanding. But, 
what is most dishonourable of all is, for a man 
at once to discover a great genius and an uqgp- 
v^med mind ; because, that strength of reason 
and understanding he is master of, gives him a 
great advantage for the government of his pas- 
sions ; and, therefore, his suffering himself, not- 
withstanding, to be governed bj them, shows, 
that he hatili too much neglected or misapplied 
his natural talent, and willingly submitted to the 
tyranny of those lusts and passions, over which 
nature had furnished him with abilities to have 
secured an easy conquest. 

A wise man hath his foibles, as well as a fool. 
But the difference between them is, that the foi- 
bles of the one are known to himself, and con- 
cealed froan the world ; the foibles of the other 
are known to the world and concealed from him- 
self. The wise man sees those frailties in hiA- 
lelC which others cannot ; but the fool is blind 
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to those blemishes in his character, ivhich are 
conspicuous to every body else. Whence it ap- 
pears, that self-knowledge is that which makes 
the main difference between a wise man and a 
fool, \n the rooTal sense of that word. 
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CHAP, VII. 

Concerning the knowledge of our cokstitutionai 



sins. 



VI. "SELF-ACQUAINTANCE shows a man 
the particular sins he is most exposed and ad- 
dicted to ; and discovers not only what is ridi- 
culous hut what is criminal, in his conduct and 
temper/' 

The outward actions of a man are generally 
the, plainest index of his inward dispositions; 
and, by the allowed sins of his life, you may 
know the reigning vices of his mind. Is he ad- 
dicted to \uxury and debauch ? sensuality then 
appears to be his prevailing taste. Is he given 
to revenge and cruelty ? choler and malice then 
reign in his heart. Is he confident, bold, and 
enterprising ? ambition appears to be the secret 
l^pring. Is he sly and designing, given to in- 
trigue and artifice 1 you may conclude, there is 
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a natural subtlety of temper that prompts him to 
this. And this secret disposition is criminalv IQ 
proportion to the degree in which these outward 
actions, which spring from it, transgress the 
bounds of reason and virtue. 

Every man hath something peculiar in the turn 
or cast of his mind, which distinguishes him 
SIS much as the particular constituion of his body. 
And both these, viz. his particular turn of mind, 
and particular constitution of body, incline and 
dispose him to some kind of sins, much more 
than to others. And the same it b, that renders 
the practice of certain virtues so much more easy 
to some, than it is to others. 

Now, these sins which men generally are most 
strongly inclined to, and the temptations which 
they find they have least power to resist, are 
usually and properly called their constitutional 
tins, their peculiar frailties; and, in Scripture, 
their own iniquities, Psal. xviii. 23 ; and the sins 
which ** do most easily beset them.'' Heb. xii. 1. 
** As in the humours of the body, so, in the 
vices of the mind, there is one predominant, 
which has an ascendant over us, and leads and 
governs us. It is in the body of sin what the 
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heart is iii the body of our nature ; it begins to 
Hire firsts and dies last ; apd, whilst it lives, it 
commuoicates life and spirit to the whole body 
of sin ; and, when it dies,, the body of sin expires 
with it. It is the. sin, to whiph pi^r constitu- 
tiou leads^Qui circumstances betray, and custom 
enslaves as ; the sin, to which not our virtues 
only, but vices too, lower theu: tops;^!, and sub- 
mit ; the sin, which, when we would impo»se upon 
God and our conscience, we excuse 9nd disuse 
with all imaginable artifice and sophistry : bu^ 
when we are sincere with both, we oppose fira^ 
and conquer last. It is, in a word, the sin whick 
reigns and rules in the unregenerate, and too ofr 
ten alaxms and disturbs (ah ! that I could say no 
more) the regenerate.'' Lucas' Senmns, Vol . J. 
p. IW. 

Some are more inclined to the sins of he 
flesh; sensuality, intemperance uncleannesi^ 
sloth, self-indulgence, and excess in animal gra» 
tifications. Others more uiclined to the sins of 
the spirit; pride, malice, covetousness, ambi- 
tion, wrath, revenge, envy, &c. And I am poiw 
suaded there are few, but upon a thorough 
search into themselves, may find that some oac 
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of these sins hath ordinarily a greater power 
over them than the rest. Others ofitett ohsenre 
it in them, if they themselves do not. And for 
a man not to know his predominant iniquity is 
great self-ignorance indeed, and a sign that he has 
all his life lived far from hoine ; because he is not 
acquainted with that in himself, which every one, 
who is but half an hour in his coB^paay, per- 
haps, may be able to inforia him of. Hence pro- 
ceeds that extreme weakness wliich some disco- 
ver, in censuring others for the very same fiiults 
they are guilty of themselves, and, pefhaps, in a 
much higher degree; on which the apostle Paul 
animadverts, Rom. ii. 1. 

It must be owned, it is an irksome and disa- 
greeable business^ for a man to turn his own ac- 
cuser ; to search after his own faults, and keep 
his eye upon that which it gives bim shame and 
p^Q to se^. It is like tearing open an old wound. 
But it is better to do this, than to let it mortify. 
Ttie wounds of the conscience, like those of the 
body, cannot be well cured till they are searched 
to the bottom; and they cannot be searched 
without pain. A man. that is engaged in the 
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Study of himself, must be content to know the 
worst of himself. 

Do not, therefore, shut your eyes against your 
darling sin, or be averse to find it out. Why 
should you study to conceal or excuse it, and 
fondly cherish that yiper in your bosom? — 
«< Some men deal by their sins, as some ladies do 
by their persons. When their beauty is decayed, 
they seek to hide it from themselves, by false 
glasses, and from others by paint. So, many 
seek to hide their sins from themselves by false 
glosses, and from others by excuses, or false co- 
lours/'— -Baxter. But the greatest cheat they 
put upon themselves. " They that cover their 
sins shall not prosper." Prov. xxviii. 13. It is 
dangerous self-flattery^ to give soft and smooth- 
ing names to sins, in order to disguise their na- 
ture. Rather lay your hand upon your heart, 
and thrust it into your bosom, though it come 
out (as Moses's did) leprous as snow. Exod. 
iv. 6. 

And to find out our most beloved sin, let uc 
consider what are those worldly objects or 
amusements which j^ive us the highest delight ; 
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this, it is probable, will lead us directly to some 
one of our darling iniquities, if it be a sin of 
commission ; and what are those duties yihich 
vre read, or hear of, from the word of God, to 
which we find ourselves most disinclined ; and 
this, in all likelihood, will help us to detect 
some of our peculiar sins of omission, which, 
without such previous examination, we may not 
be insensible of. And thus may we make a pro- 
ficiency in one considerable branch of self- 
knowledge. 
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CHAP. vm. 

The knowledge of our most dungerous temptatiom 
necessary to nlf -knowledge, 

VII. " A MAN, that rightly knows himself, 
is acquainted with his peculiar temptations ; and 
kuo>ys when, and in what circumstances, he is 
in the greatest danger of transgressing." 

Reader, if ever you would know yourself, you 
must examine tliis point thoroughly. And, if 
you have never yet done it, make a pause when 
you have read this chapter ; and do it now. Con- 
sider in what company you are most apt to lose 
the possession and government of yourself; on 
what occasions you are apt to be most vain and 
unguarded, most warm and precipitant. Flee 
that company, avoid those occasions, if you 
would keep your conscience clear. What is it 
that robs you most of your time and your tem- 
per 1 If you have a due regard to the improve- 
ment of the one, and the preservation of the 
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Other, ybu will regret such a loss, and shun the 
occasions of it, as carefully as you ivould a road 
beset utitb rohhers. 

But espe<2isilly mtist you attend to the occa- 
sions which most usually hetray ybu into your 
favourite vices ; and consider the spring frbm 
whence they arise, and the circumstances which 
most favour them. They arise doubtless, from 
your natural temper, which strongly disposes 
and inclines you to them. That temper, theti, 
or particular turn of desire, must be carefully 
watched over, as a most dangerous quarter. And 
the opportunities and circUmstances which fa- 
vour those inclinations must be resolutely avoid- 
ed, as the strongest temptations. For the way 
to subdue a criminal inclination is, first, to avoid 
the known occasions that excite it, and, then, 
to curb the first motions of it. And, thus, 
having no opportunity of being indulged, it will, 
bf^ itself, in time, lose its force, and fail of its 
wonted victory. 

The surest way to conquer, is sometimes to 
decline a battle ; to weary out the enemy, by 
keeping him at bay. Fabius Maximus did noi 
use this stratagem more successfully against 
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Hannibal, than a Chiistian may against his pe* 
culiar vice, if he be but watchful of his advan- 
tages. It is dangerous to provoke an unequal 
enemy to the fight, or to run into such a situa- 
tion, where we cannot expect to escape without 
a disadvantageous encounter. 

It is of unspeakable importance, in order to 
self^nowledge and self-government, to be ac- 
quainted with all the accesses and avenues to 
sin» and to observe which way it is, that we are 
oftenest led to it ; and to set reason and con- 
science to guard those passes, those usual inlets 
to vice, which, if a man once enters, he will find 
a retreat extremely difficult. 
, ** Watchfulness, which is always necessary, is 
chiefly so when the first assaults are made ; for 
then the enemy is most easily repulsed, if we 
never suffer him to get within us, but^ upon the 
very first approach, draw up our forces, and 
fight him without the gate. And this will be 
more manifest, if we observe by what methods 
and degrees temptations grow upon us. The 
first thing that presents itself to the mind, is a 
plain, single thought ; this, straight, is improved 
into a strong imagination ; that again, enforced 
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be a sensible deligfat; then follow evil motions ; 
and, when these are once stirred, there wants 
nothing but t|ie assent of the will, and then the 
work is finished. Now, the first steps of this are 
seldom thought worth our care, sometimes not 
taken notice of; so that the enemy is frequently 
got close up to us, and even within our trenches, 
before we obsenre him. — Thomas a Kempis; 
p. 22. 

As men have their particular sins, which do 
most easily beset them, so they have their par- 
ticular temptations, which do most easily over- 
come them. That may be a very great tempta- 
tion to one, which is none at all to another. And 
if a man does not know what are his greatest 
temptations, he must have been a great stranger, 
indeed, to the business of self-employment 

As the subtle enemy of mankind takes care to 
draw men gradually into sin, so he usually draws 
tbem, by degrees, into temptation. As he dis- 
guises the sin, so he conceals the temptation te 
it ; well knowing, that, were they but once sen- 
sible of their danger of sin, they would be ready 
to be upon their guard against it. Would we 
know ourselves thoroughly, then, we must get 
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acquainted, not only with our most usual temp- 
tationsy that we he not unawares drawn in to 
sin^ hut with the previous steps, and preparatory 
circumstances, which make way for those temp- 
tations, that we be not drawn unawares into the 
occasions of sin; for those things which lead 
us into temptations, are to be considered as 
temptations, as well as those which immediately 
lead us into sin. And a man that knows him- 
self will be aware of his remote temptations, as 
well as the more immediate ones ; e. g. If he 
find the company of a passionate man is a temp- 
tation (as Solomon tells us it is, Prov. xxii. 24, 
25.)9 he will not only avoid it, but those occa- 
sions that may l^d him into it. And the peti" 
tion, iu the Lord's prayer, makes it as much a 
man's duty to be upon his guard against temp- 
tation, as under it. Nor can a man pray from 
his heart, that God would not lead him into 
temptation, if he take no care himself to avoid it* 
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CHAP. IX. 

Self-JenmUdge ikeovers the secret prefudkee of 
the heart. 

VIII. ANOTHER important branch of self- 
knowledge is, for a man to be acquainted with 
his own prejudices, or those secret prepossesi- 
sions of his heart, which, though so deep and 
latent, that he may not be sensible of them, are 
often so strong and prevalent, as to give a migh- 
ty, but imperceptible, bias to the mind. 

And in this the great art of self-knowledge 
consists, more than in any one thing again. It 
being, ther^ore, a matter of such mighty conse- 
quence, and, at the same time, a point to which 
men, in general, are too inattentive, it deserves 
a more particular discussion. 

These prejudices of the human mind may be 
considered with regard to Opinions, Persons^ 
and Thiugs. 

(10 With regard to Opinions. 
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It is a common observation, but well expressed 
by a late celebrated writer, " that we set out in 
life with such poor beginnings of knowledge, and 
grow up under such remains of superstition and 
ignorance, such influences of company and fa« 
ibion, sncb insinuations of pleasure, &c. that it 
is no wonder if meii get habits of thinking only 
%n one way ; that these habits, in time, grow ri* 
gid and confirmed ; and so their minds come to 
be overcast with thick prejudices, scarce pene* 
trable by any ray of truth, or light of reason." — 
See Religion of Nature deiineaUd, p. 129. 

There is no man but is more fond of one par* 
ticular set or scheme of opinions in philosophy, 
politics, and religion, than he b of another, if he 
hath employed his thoughts at all about them. 
The question we should exambe> tlien, is. How 
come we by these attachments } whence are we 
so fond of those particular notions ? did we come 
fairly by them 1 or, were they imposed upon us, 
and dictated to our easy belief, before we were 
able to judge of them 1 This is most likely. For 
the impressions we early receive, generally grow 
up with us, and are those we least care to part 
with. However, which way soever we came Ly 
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Aeniy tliey must be re-examined^ aod brought 
to the touch-stone of. sound sense, solid reason, 
and plain scripture. If they ivill not bear this, 
9fter hard rubbing, they must be discarded as 
no genuine principles of truth, but only coun* 
terfeits of it. 

And, as reason and scnpture must discover 
our prejudices to us, so they only can help us 
to get rid of them. By these are we to rectify, 
and to these are we to conform, all pur opinions 
and sentiments in religion, as our only standard, 
exclusive of all other rules, light, or autJiority 
whatsoever. 

And care must be fiirtlier taken, that we do 
not make scripture and reason bend and buckle 
to our notions, which will rather confirm our 
prejudices than cure them. For whatever can* 
not evidently be made out, without the help of 
OTerstrained metaphors, and the arts of sophis- 
try, is much to be suspected ; which used to 
make Archbishop Tillotson say, Non amo af" 
gutias in tkeologia, ** 1 do not love subtilties in 
divinity." But, 
• (2.) The human mind is very apt to be preju* 
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diced, either for or against certain Persons, ar 
well as certain seutiments. And> as prejudice 
well lead a man to talk unreasonably with 
regard to the latter, so it will lead him to act 
Tery unreasonably with regard to the former, 
i What is the reason, for instance, that we caa^ 
not help having a more hearty affection for sonic 
persons than others 1 Is it from a similarity of 
taste and temper 1 or something in their address 
that flatters our vanity 1 or something in their 
humour, that hits our fiincyl or something in 
their conversation, that improves our understand- 
ing ? or a certain sweetness of disposition, and 
agreeableness of manner, that is naturally en- 
gaging? or from benefits received or expected 
from them 1 or from some eminent and distin- 
guished excellency in them ? or from none of 
these, but something else, we cannot tell what t 
Such sort of inquiries will show us, whether our 
esteem and affections be rigfatl} placed, or flow 
from mere instinct, blind pr^odice, or some- 
thing worse. 

And so, on the other hand, with regard to oar 
disaffection towards any one, or the disgust we 
have taken against him; if we would know 
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onnelvcis, we mast examine into the bottom of 
fhisy and see, not only what is the pretended, 
but true cause of it ; whether it be a justifiable 
one, and our resentments duly proportioned to 
it. Is his manner of thinking, talking, and act- 
ing, quite dilTereut from mine, and therefore 
what I cannot approve ? or have I received some 
real affront or injury from him 1 Be it so ; my 
continued reslentment against him, on either of 
Ihese accounts, may be owing, notwithstanding, 
more to some unreasonable prejudice in me, than 
any real fault in him* 

For, as to the former, his way of thinking, 
talking, ami acting, may possibly be juster than 
my own ; which the mere force of custom and 
habit only makes me prefer to his. However, 
be his ever so wrong, he may not have had the 
same advantage of improving his understanding 
address, and conduct, as 1 have had ; and, there- 
fore, his defects herein are more excusable. And 
he may have many other kind of excellencies, 
which I have not. " But he is not only igno- 
rant and unmannered, but insufferably vain, 
conceited, and overbearing at the same time. 
Why, that, perhaps, he cannot help ; it is the 
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fitnlt of his nature. He is the object of pitj» 
rather than resentment. And had I such a teni« 
per by nature, I should, perhaps, witli all my self- 
improvement, find it a difficult thing to manage : 
andy therefore, though I can never chuse such 
a one for an agreeable companion, yet I ought 
not to harbour a dislike to him, but love, and 
pity, and pray for him, as a person under a 
great misfortune, and be thankful that I am not 
under the same. " But he is quite blind to this 
fault of his temper, and does not appear to be 
in the least sensible of it/' Why, that is a 
greater misfortune still, and he ought to be the 
more pitied. 

And as to the other pretended ground of pre- 
judice, " Be hath often offended and injured 
me ;'* let me consider, 1. Whether any offence 
was really intended; whether I do not impute 
that to ill-nature, which was only owing to ill 
maiiners; or that to design, which proceeded 
only from ignorance. Do I not take offence be- 
fore it is given? If so, the fault is mme, and 
not bis : and the resentment I have conceived 
against him, I ought to turn upon myself. Again, 
;, Did I not provoke him to it, when I knew his 
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temper t The fault is still my own. I did, or 
inight know, the pride, passion, or perverseness 
of his nature; why, then, did I exasperate himt 
A 'man, that will needlessly rouse a lion, must 
•uot expect always to come off so favourably as 
the hero of Xa Mancha. But, 3. Suppose I were 
not the aggressor, yet how came I into his com- 
pany 1 who led me into the temptation? He 
hath acted according to his nature in what he 
hath done ; but [ have not acted according to 
my reason, in laying myself so open to him. I 
knew him ; why did I not shun him, as I would 
any other dangerous animal, that does mischief 
by instinct 1 If I must needs put my finger into 
a wasp's nest, why should. I blame them for 
stinging me 1 Or, 4. If I could not avoid his 
company, why did I not arm myself; Why did 
I venture, defenceless, into so much danger? Or, 
5. Suppose he hath done me a real and unde- 
served injury, without any fault or provocation, 
yet, does not my present discontent greatly ag- 
jg;ravate it 1 Does it not appear greater to me 
than it does to any body else ? or than it will 
to me after the present ferment is over? And, 
lastly, after aU| must I never forgive ? How shall 
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I be ablie to repeat tbe Lord's prayer, or Fea4 
ovr Saviour's comment upon it, Matth. t1. 14^ 
15. i¥ith an unforgiving temper t Do I not hope 
to be forgiven ten thousand talents 1 and cannot 
I forgive my fellow-servant» thirty pence, when 
I know not but he hath repented, fuid God hath 
forgiven him, whose forgiveness I want infinitely 
more than my greatest enemy does mine ? 

Sudh considerations are of great use to soften 
our prejudices agamst persons; and at once to 
discover the true springs and prevent the bad 
effects of them. And happy would it be fpr a 
Christian, could he but call to miod, and apply 
to his relief^ half the good things which that 
excellent heathen emperor and philosopher, 
Marcus Antoninus, could say upon this subject; 
some of which I have, for the benefit of the 
English reader, extracted, and thrown into tbe 
margin.* 

(3.) The mind is apt to be prejudiced against, 
or in favour of, certain Things and Actions, as 
well as certain sentiments and persons. 

If, therefore, you find in yourself a secret dis- 

* The plan of this edition exclading notes, the reader 
ii referred to the Works of BHaro&s AKTONiiivi. 
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inclination to any particular action or duty, and 
the mind begins to cast about for excuses and 
reasons to justify the neglect of it, consider the 
matter well ; go to the bottom of that reluctance, 
and search out what it is that gives the mind 
this aversion to it ; whether it be the thing 6r 
action itself, or some discouraging circumstances 
that may attend it, dr some disagreeable conse- 
quences that may possibly flow from it, or your 
supposed unfitness for it at present. Why, all 
these things may be only imaginary. And to 
neglect a plain and positive duty, upou such con- 
siderations, shows that you are governed by ap- 
pearances more than realities, by fancy more 
than reason, and by inclination more than con- 
science* 

But let fancy muster up all the discouraging 
circumstances and set them in the most formid- 
able light, to bar your way to a supposed duty ; 
for instance, " It is very difficult, 1 want capaci- 
ty, at least I am so indisposed to it at present, 
that I shall make nothing of it ; and then it will 
be attended with danger to my person, reputa- 
tion, or peace ; and the opposition I am like to 
meet with is great/' &c. But after all, is the 
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call of providence clear 1 is the thing a plain 
duty, such as reason, conscience, and scripture^ 
your office, character, or personal engagements, 
call npon you to discharge? If so, all the 
aforesaid objections are vain and delusive ; and 
you have nothing to do, but to summon your 
courage, and, in dependence on divine help, to 
set about the business immediately, and in good 
earnest, and in the best and iivisest manner yon 
can ; and, you may depend upon it, you will 
find the greatest difficulty to lie only in the first 
attempt; those frightful appearances to be all 
visionary, the mere figments of fancy, turning 
lambs into lions, and mole-hills into mountains ; 
and that nothing but sloth, folly, and self-indul- 
gence, thus set your imagination on work, to 
deter you from a plain duty. Your heart would 
deceive you ; but you have found out the cheat, 
and do not be imposed upon* 

.Again, suppose the thing done; consider how- 
it will look then. Take a view of it as past ; 
and, whatever pains it may cost you, think whe- 
ther it will not be abundantly recompensed by 
the inward peace and pleasure, which arises from 
a consciousness of having acted right* It cer- 
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tainly will. And the difficulties you now dread 
ivill enhance your future satisfaction. But think 
again, liow you will bear the reflections of your 
own mind, if you wilfully neglect a plain and 
necessary duty ; whether this will not occasion 
you much more trouble than all the pains you 
might be at in performing it. And a wise man 
will always determine himself by the end, or by 
such a retrospective view of things, considered 
as past. 

Again, on the other hand^ if you find a strong 
propension to any particular action, examine 
that with the like impartiality. Perhaps it is 
what neither your reason nor conscience can 
fully approve; and yet every motive to it is 
stro;igly urged, and every objection against it 
slighted. Sense and appetite grow importunate 
and clamorous, and want to lead, while reason 
remonstrates in vain. But turn not aside from 
that faithful and friendly monitor, whilst, with 
a low still voice, she addresses you in this soft, 
but earnest language : ** Hear me, I beseech 
you, but this one word more. The action is 
indeed out of character ; what I shall never api- 
prove. The pleasure of it is a great deal over- 
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rated; you will certainty be disappointed. It 
is a false appearance that now deceives you* 
And what will you think of yourself when it is 
I>a,st, and you come to reflect seriously oa the 
matter 1 Believe it you will then wish you had 
taken me for your counsellor, instead of thote 
enemies of mine, your lusts and passions, which 
have so often misled yon, though, you know, I 
never did/' 

Such short reflections as these, and a litde 
leisure to take a view of the nature and conse^ 
quences of things or actions, before we reject 
or approve them, will prevent much fiaJse judg- 
ment and bad conduct, and* by degrees, wear 
off the prejudices which fancy has fixed in the 
mind, either for or against any particular action ; 
teach us to distinguish between things and thek 
appearances ; strip them of those false colours 
that so often deceive us; correct the sallies of 
the imagination, and leave the reins in the hand 
of reason. 

Before I dismiss this head, I must observe^ 
that some of our strongest prejudices arise from 
aa excessive self-esteem, or too great value for 
«ur own good sense and understanding. Phi* 
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laututj in every thing, shows himself very well 
satisfied with his own wisdom, which makes him 
very impatient of contnuflction, and gives him 
a distaste to all who sliaU presume to oppose 
th£ir judgment to his in any thipg. He had ra^ 
ther persevere in a mistake than retract it, lest 
his judgment should suffer, not considering that 
his ingenuity and good «ense suffer much more 
by such obstinacy. The fulness of his self-suf- 
ficiency makes him blind to those imperfections, 
which every one can see in him but himself. So 
that, however wi^e, sincere, and friendly, how- 
ever gentle and seasonable your remonstrance 
may be, he takes it immediately to proceed from 
Ml-nalure or ignorance in you, but from no fiiult 
in him. 

Seneca, I remember, tells us a remarkabla 
story, which very well illustrates this matter.— » 
Writing to his friend Lucilius, *' My wife," says 
he, " keeps Harpastes in her house still, who, 
you know, is a sort of family-fool, and an incum- 
brance upon us. For my part, I am far from 
taking any pleasure in such prodigies. If I 
have a miud to divert myself with a fool, I hava 
not far to go for one ; I can ^augh at myself 
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This silly girl, all on a suddeo, lost her eye- 
sight ; aad (which, perhaps, may seem incredi- 
ble, but it is very true) she does not know she 
is blind, but is every now and then desiring her 
governess to lead her abroad, saying, the house 
is dark. Now, what we laugh at in this poor 
creature, we may observe, happens to us all. No 
man knows that he is covetous or insatiable. 
Yet, with this difference, the blind seek some* 
body to lead them, but we are content to wander 
without a guide. But why do we thus deceive 
ourselves 1 The disease is not without ns, but 
fixed deep within. And therefore, is the cure 
so difficult, because we do not know that wt aie 
sick/' 



# 
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CHAP. X. 

77U lucemty and means of knowing oicr natural 
tempers. 

IX. " ANOTHER very important branch of 
«df-knowledge is, the knowledge of those go- 
^fitmag passions -or dispositions of the mind, 
which generally form, what we call, a man's na- 
tural temper." 

The difference of natural tempers seems to be 
chiefly owing to the different degrees of influ* 
euce the several passions have upon the mind ( 
e. g. If the passions are eager, and soon raised, 
we say, the man is of a warm temper ; if more 
sluggish, and slowly raised, he is of a cool tem- 
per ; according as anger, malice, or ambition, 
pwail, he is of a fierce, churlish, or haughty 
temper ; the influence of the softer passions of 
love, pity, and benevolence, forms a sweet, sym« 
pathizing, and courteous temper ; and iivhere all 
the passions are duly poised, and the milder and 
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pleasing ones prevail, they make what is com- 
monly called, a quiet, good-natured man. 

So that it is the prevalence or predominance 
of any particular passion, \vhich gives the turn 
or tincture to a man's temper, by which he is 
distiQguished, and Ibr which he is loved «id es- 
teemed, or shunned and despised, by others. 

Now, what this is, those we converse with are 
soon sensible of. They presently see through 
us» and know the fault of our temper, and order 
their behaviour to us accordingly. If they are 
wise and well-mannered, they wilt avoid toach- 
ing the string, which, they know, will jar and 
raise a discord within us. If they are our 
enemies, they will do it ou purpose to set us 
on tormenting ourselves. And our friends we 
must sufifer sometimes, with a gentle hand, to 
touch it, either by way of pleasant raillery, or 
fiiithful advice. 

fiut a man must be greatly unacquaintej^rith 
himself, if he is ignorant of his predo^Bnt 
passion, or distinguishing temper, when every 
one else observes it. And ye^ how common ii 
this piece of self-ignorance ! The two apostles^ 
Peter and John* discovered in it that very a«- 
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tion, whereia the^y meant to express nothing bat 
a hearty zeal for their master's honour ; which 
made him tell them, ''That they kn^ not what 
** mannef of spirit they were of.'' Luke ix. 5» ; 
t. €• that, instead of a principle of love and ge- 
Bttine £6al for Him, they were, at that time, go- 
Temed by a spirit of pride, revenge, and cruelty. 
And that the apostle John should be Ikble to 
this censure, whose tempev seemed to be all love 
and sweetness, is a memorable instance how dif- 
ficult a thing it is for a man at all times to know 
his own spirit; and tiiat that passimi, which 
seems to have the least power over his mind, 
may, on some occasions, insensibly gain a crimi* 
nal ascendant there. 

And the necessity of a perfect knowledge of 
our reigning passions appears farther from hence ; 
because they not only give a tincture to the tea|- 
per, but to the understanding also, and throw 
a st|^ bias on the judgment. They have much 
th4l|Pi€ e^ct upon the eye of the mind, as some 
distempeiv have upon the eyes of the body ; if 
they do not put it out, they weaken it, or throw 
false colours before it, and make it form a wrong 
judgment of things : and, in short, are the source 
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of those fore-'inentioned prejudices, which so 

often abuse the humaa understanding. 

Whatever the different passions themselves 
that. reign in the miod» may be owing to ; whe- 
ther to the different texture of the bodily organs; 
or the different quality or motion of the animal 
spirits, or to the native turn and cast of the 
ioul itself; yet certain it is, that men's different 
ways of thinking are much* according to the 
predominance of their different passions, and es- 
pecially with regard to religion. Thus e. g. we 
see melancholy people are apt to throw too much 
gloom upon their religion, aud represent it in a 
very uninviting and unlovely view, as all auste- 
rity and mortification; whilst .they, who are go- 
verned by tiie more gay and cheerful passions, 
are apt to run into the other extreme, and too 
much to mingle the pleasures of sense with those 
of religion; and are as much too lax, as the 
other too severe. And so, by the prejudice or 
bias of their respective passions, or the f<flp of 
their natural temper, are led into the mistake on 
both sides. 

'VSothat, would a man know himself, he must 
" study his natural temper, his constitutional in- 
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** ciinationsy and favourite passions ; for, by these 
<« a man's judgment is easily perverted, and a 
''wrong bias bung upon his mind: these are 
*'the inlets of prejudice, the unguarded avenues 
"of the mind, by /which a thousand errors and 
''secret faults find admission, without being ob- 
" served or taken notice of,"— 5jpec*. Vol. VI. 
No. 889. 

And, that we may more easily come at the 
knowledge of our predominant affections, let us 
consider what outward events do most impress 
and move us, and in what manner? What is it 
tliat usually creates the greatest pain or pleasure 
in the mind 1 As for pain, a stoic, indeed, may 
tell us, " that we must keep things at a distance , 
" let nothing that is outward come within us ; let 
" externals be externals still." But the human 
make will scarce bear the riguor of that philo- 
Bophy, Outward things, after all, will impress 
a^affect us. And there is no harm in this, 
provided they do not get the possession of us, 
overset pur reason, or lead us to act unbecoming 
a man or a Christian. And one advantage we 
may reap from hence is, the manner or degree 
in which outward things impress us, may lead 
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US into a more perfect knowledge of ourselves, 
and discover to us oar weak side, and the fmr- 
tkular passions which have most power <fver 
US* 

Our pleasure will likewise discover oar reign- 
ing passions, and the true t^nper and disposition 
of the soul. If it be captivated by the pleasures 
of sin, it is a sign its prevailing taste is very 
vicious and corrupt; if with tin pleasures of 
sense, very low and sordid ; if iau^inary plea- 
sures, and the painted sceiie$ of fiincy and ro- 
mance, do most entertain it, the soul hath then 
a trifling turn , if the pleasures of science, or in- 
tellectual improvements, are those it is most fond 
of, it has then a noble and refined taste ; but, 
if the pleasures oif religion and divine contem- 
plation do, above all others, delight and enter- 
tain it, ft has then its true and proper taste ; its 
temper is, as it should be, pure, divine, and 
heavenly, provided these pleasures spring from 
a true religious principle, free from that super- 
stition, bigotry, and enthusiasm, under which it 
is often disguised. 

Aud thus, by carefully observing what it is 
that gives the mind the greatest pain and tor- 
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aaeaty we come at the knowledge of its reignitig 
passions, and prevailing temper and disposi- 
tion. 

" Include thyself, then, O my soul, witbin the 
** compass of thine own heart ; if it be not large, 
** it is deep ; and thou wilt there find exercise 
" enough. Thou wilt never be able to sound it ; 
" it cannot be known, but by Him, who tries 
" the thoughts and reins. But dive into this sub- 
"ject as deep as thou canst. Examine thyself; 
*' and this knowledge of that which passes with- 
" in thee, wiU be of more use to thee than the 
*' knowledge of all that passes in the world. Con- 
** cem not thyself with the wars and quarrels of 
''public or private persons. Take cognizance 
•* of those contests which are between thy flesh 
'* and thy spirit ; betwixt the law of thy mem- 
** hers, and that of thy understanding. Appease 
'* those differences. Teach thy flesh to be in 
" subjection. Replace reason on its throne ; and 
•* give it piety for its counsellor. Tame thy pas- 
''sions, and bring them under bondage. Put 
** thy little state in good order ; govern wisely 
''and holily those numerous people which are 
** contained in so little a kingdom ; that is to 
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''say, that multitude of affections, thoughts, 
''opinioii^, and passions, which are in thine 
"heart." — ^Jurieu's Method of Christian Devo* 
tion. Part iii. chap. 3. 
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CHAP. XL 

Concerning the secret Springs of our Action i . 

X. " ANOTHER considerable branch of self- 
•* acquaintance is, the knowledge of the true mo- 
" lives and secret springs oPour actions/' 

And this sometimes cannot, without much 
pains, be acquired^ But, for want of it, we sliall 
be in danger of passing a false judgment upon 
our actions, and of having a vt^rong opinion of 
several parts of our conduct. 

It is not only very possible, but very common, 
for men to be ignorant of the chief inducements 
of their behaviour ; and to imagine they act from 
one motive, whilst they are apparently governed 
by another. . If we exsunine our views, and look 
into our hearts narrowly, we shall find that they 
more frequently deceive us in this respect than 
we are aware of, by persuading us, that we are 
governed by much better motives than we are. 
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The honour of God, and the interest of religion, 
may be the open and avowed motive, vf^hilst 
secular bterest and secret vanity may be the 
hidden and true one. Whilst we think we are 
serving God, we may be only sacrificing to Mam- 
mon. We may, like Jehu, boast our zeal for 
the Lord, when we are only animated by the 
heat of our natural passions ; may cover a cen- 
sorious si:irit under a cloak of piety ; and giving 
admonitions to others, may be only giving vent 
to our spleen. 

How many come to the place of public wor- 
ship out of custom or curiosity^ who would be 
thought to come thither only out of conscience ? 
And whilst their external and professed view is 
to serve God, and gain good to their souls, their 
secret aud inward motive is only to shew them- 
selves to advantage, or to avoid singularity, and 
prevent others making observations on their ab- 
sence. Munificence and almsgiving may often 
proceed from a principle of pride and party-spi- 
rit, when it may appear to be the effect of pure 
piety and charity ; and seeming acts of friend- 
ship from a motive of selfishness. 

By thus disguising our motives we may im- 
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pose upon meDy but, at the same time, we impose 
upon ourselves; and, whilst we are cjeceiving 
others, our own hearts deceive us. And, of all 
impostures, self-deception is the most dangerous, 
because least suspected. 

Now, unless we examine this point narrowly, 
we shall never come to the bottom of it ; and 
unless we come at the true spring and real mo- 
tive of our actions, we shall never be able to form 
a right judgment of them; and they may appear 
very di^rent in our own eyes, and in the eye of 
the world, from what they do in the eye of God. 
" For the Lord seeth not as man seeth : for man 
** looketh on the outward appearance, but the 
** Lord looketh on the heart.'- 1 Sam. xvi. 7» And 
hence it is, that ''.that which is highly esteemed 
** among men, is oftentimes abomination in the 
** sight of God. Luke xvi. 15. " Every way 
** of man is right in his own eyes ; but the Lord 
**pondereth the heart." Prov. xxi. 2. 
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CHAP, XII. 

Every one that knows himself, is, in a particular 
manner, sensible hjow far he is governed hy a 
thirst for applause. 

XL " ANOTHER thing necessary to unfold 
'* a man's heart to himself, is, to consider what 
'' is his appetite for fame, and by what means be 
«' seeks to gratify that particular passion/' 

This passion, in particular, having always so 
main a stroke, and oftentimes so unsuspected an 
influence on the most important parts of our con- 
duct, a perfect acquaintance with it is a very 
material branch of self-knowledge, and therefore 
requires a distinct and particular consideration. 

Emulation, like the other passions of the hu- 
man mmd, shows itself much more plainly, and 
works much more strongly, iu some, than it does 
in others. It is, in itself, innocent, and was plant* 
ed in our natures for very wise ends, and is ca- 
jmble of serving very excellent purposes, if kept 
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Bnder proper restrictions and regulations. But, 
without these, it degenerates into a mean and 
criminal ambition. 

'When a man finds something within him that 
pushes him on to excel in worthy deeds, or in 
actions truly good and virtuous, and pursues that 
design with a steady unaffected ardour, without 
reserve or falsehood, it is a true sign of a noble 
spirit : For, that love of praise can never be cri- 
minal, that excites and enables a man to do a 
great deal more good than he could do without 
it. And perhaps there never was a fine genius, 
or a noble spirit> that rose above the common 
level, and distinguished itself by high attain- 
ments in what was truly excellent, but was se- 
cretly, and perhaps insensibly, prompted by the 
impulse of this passion. 

But, on the contrary, if a man's views centre 
only in the applause of others, whether it be de- 
served or not; if he pants after popularity and 
fame, not regarding how he com£s by it; if his 
passion for praise urge him to stretch himself 
beyond the line of his capacity, and to attempt 
things to which he is unequal : to condescend to 
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mean arts, and low dissimulation, for the sake ol 
a name: and in a sinister, indirect way, sue 
hard for a little incense, not caring from whom 
he receives it ; it then degenerates into what is 
properly called Tanity. And if it excites a man 
to wicked attempts, and makes him willii^ to 
sacrifice the esteem of all wbe and good men, to 
the shouts of the giddy multitude; if his am- 
bition overleaps the bounds of decency and truth, 
and breaks through obligations of honour and 
virtue, it is then not only vanity, but vice ; a 
vice the most destructive to the peace and hap- 
piness of human society, and which, of all others, 
hath made the greatest havoc and devastation 
among men. 

What an instance have we here of the wide 
difference between common opinion and truth ! 
That a vice, so big with mischief and misery, 
should be mistaken for a virtue ! and that they, 
who have been most infamous for it, should be 
crowned with laurels, even by those who have 
been ruined by it, and have those laurels perpe* 
tuated by the common consent of men through 
after ages ! Seneca's judgment of Alexander is 
cej'taioly more agreeable to truth than the com- 
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men opinion; who called him ''a public cut- 
** throat, lather than a hero ; and who, iu seek* 
<< ing only to be a terror to mankind, arose to 
** no greater an exedlence, than what belonged 
*'to the moft hurtfiit and hateful animals oa 
•* earth." 

Certain it is, that'these ialse heroes are, of all 
men, most ignorant of themselves, who seek their 
gain and glory from destruction of their own 
species ; and, by thb wicked ambition, entail 
infamy and corses upon their name and family, 
instead of that immortal glory they pursued, and 
imagined they had attained. According to the 
prophet's words, ** Woe to him who coyeteth an 
^'erit covetousness to his house, that he may 
''set his nest on high; that he may be delivered 
'* from the power of evil* Thon hast consulted 
^' shame to thine house, by cutting off many 
"people; and hast sinned against thy souL'* 
Hab. ii. 0. 10. 

Kow, no man can truly know himself till he 
be acquainted with this, which is so often the 
secret uuperceived spring of his actions, and 
observes how far it governs and influeuces him 
tn his conversation and conduct* 
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Andy to correct the irregularity and extravB* 
gauce of his passion, let us but reflect how airy 
and unsubstantial a pleasure the highest gratifi- 
cations of it afford ; how many cruel mortifica- 
tions it exposes us to» by awakening the envy of 
others ; to what meanness it often makes us subr 
mit ; how frequently it loseth its end, by pursu- 
ing it with too much ardour (for virtue ahd real 
excellence will rise to the view of the world, 
though it be not mounted on the wings of ambi- 
Hon, which, by soarmg too high, procures but a 
more fatal fall) ; and how much more solid plea- 
sure the approbation of conscience will yield, 
than the acclaminations of igdorant and mistaken 
men, who, judging by externals only, .cannot 
know our true character, and whose commenda- 
tions a wise man would rather despise than court. 
*' Examine but the sise of people's sense, and the 
"condition of thetr understanding, and you will 
** never be fond of popularity, nor afraid of cen- 
*' sure ; nor solicitous what judgment they may 
"form of you, who kuow not how to judge 
•'rightly of themselves."— Marc. Anton* 
Lib. ix. § 18. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

What kind of knowledge we are already fnrrAshvd 
withy and what degree of esteem we set upon it. 

XIII. ''A MAK cau never rightly know him* 
*' self unless he examines into his knowledge of 
" other things." 

We must consider, then» the knowledge we 
have ; and whether we do not set too high a 
price upon it, and too great a value upon our- 
selves on account of it; and of what real use it 
Is to usy and what effect it hath upon us ; whe- 
ther it does not make us too stiff, unsociable, 
and assuming ; testy and supercilious, and ready 
to despise others for their supposed ignorance. 
If so, our knowledge, be it what it will, does us 
more harm than good. We are better without 
it; ignorance itself would not render us so ridi- 
culous. Such a temper, with all our knowledge, 
shows that we know not ourselves. 
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** A man is certainly proud of that knowledge 
** he despises others for the want oV 

How common is it for some men to be fond 
of appearing to know more than they do, and of 
seeming to be thought men of knowledge ! . To 
which end they exhaust their fund almost in all 
companies to outshine the rest; so that, in two 
or three conversations^ they are drawn dry, and 
you see to the bottom of them much sooner than 
you could at first imagine. And even that tor- 
rent of learning, which they pour upon you at 
first so unmercifully, rather confounds than sa- 
tisfies you. Their visible aim is, not to inform 
your judgment, but display their own. You have 
many tilings to query and except against, but 
their loquacity gives you no room ; and their 
good sense, set off to much advantage, strikes 
a modest man dumb. If you insist upon your 
right to examine, they retreat, either in confu- 
sion or equivocation ; and, like the scuttle-fish 
throw a large quantity of ink behind them, that 
you may not see where to pursue. Whence this 
foible flows, is obvious enough. Self-knowledge 
would soon correct it. 

But, as some ignorantly affect to be iBore 
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knowing than they are, so» others vainly affect 
to be more ignorant than they are ; who, to show 
they have a greater insight and penetration than 
other men, insist upon the absolute uncertainty 
of science; will dispute even first princif^es; 
grant nothing as certain, and so run into down^ 
fight Pyrrhonism ; the too common effect of ab- 
stracted debates excessively refined. 

Every one is apt to set the greatest value upon 
that kind of knowledge in which he imagines he 
himself most excels, and to undervalue all other 
kinds of knowledge, in comparison of it. There 
wants some certain rule, then, by which every 
man's knowledge is to be tried, and the value of 
it estimated. And let it be this : ** That is the 
** best and most valuable kind of knowledge, that 
*' is most subservient to the best ends, t. e, which 
"tends to make a man wiser and better, or 
"more agreeable and useful both to himself and 
** Others.'' For knowledge is but a means that 
relates to some end. And all means are to 
be judged of by the excellency of their ends, 
and their expediency to produce them ; so, that 
must be the best knowledge that hath the di- 
rectest tendency to promote the best ends, viz, a 
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man's own true happiness^ and that of others ; m 
which the glory of God, the ultimate end, is ever 
necessarily comprised. 

Now, if we were to judge of the several kinds 
of science hy this rule, we should find, I. Some 
of them to be very hurtful and pernicious ; as 
fending to pervert the true end of knowledge ; to 
ruin a man's own happiness, and make him more 
injurious to society. Such is the knowledge of 
vice, the various temptations to it, and the secret 
ways of practising it ; especially the arts of dis- 
simulation, fraud, and dishonesty. 2. Others will 
be found unprofitable and.useless ; as those parts 
of knowledge, which, though they may take up 
much time and pains to ac<|uire, yet answer no 
valuable purpose; and serve only for amuse- 
ment, and the entertainment of the imagination : 
For instance, an acquaintance with plays, novels, 
games and modes, in which a man may be very 
critical and expert, and yet not a whit the wiser 
or more useful man. 3. Other kinds of know- 
ledge are good only relatively, or conditionally, 
and may be more u'seful to one than another; 
viz* a skill in a man's particular occupation or 
calling, on which his credit, livelihood, or useful^ 
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ness ia the world depends. And. as this kind of 
knowledge is valuable in proportion to its end, 
so it ought to be cultivated with a diligence and 
esteem answerable to that. Lastly, Other kinds 
of knowledge are good, absolutely aud univer- 
sally ; viz the knowledge of God and ourselves, 
the nature of our final happiness, and the way to 
it. This is equally necessary to alb And how 
thankful should we be, that we, who live under 
the light of the gospel, and enjoy that light in 
its perfection and purity, have so many happy 
means and opportunities of attaining this most 
useful and necessary kind of knowledge. 

A man can never understand himself, then, 
till he mdkes a right estimate of his knowledge; 
till he examines what kind of knowledge he va- 
lues himself most upon, and most diligently cul- 
tivates ; how high a value he sets upon it ; what 
good it does him; what effect it hath upon him; 
what he is the better for it ; what end it answers 
now ; or what is like to answer hereafter. 

There is nothing in which a man's self-igno- 
rance discovers itself more, than in the -esteem 
he hath for his understanding, or for himself on 
account of it. It is a trite and true observation. 
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''That empty things make the most sound." 
Men of the least knowledge are most apt to 
mike a show of it, and to value themselves upon 
it ; which is very visible in forward coofideut 
youth, raw conceited academics, and those whc^ 
uneducated in youth, betake themselves in later 
life to reading, without taste or judgment; only as 
an accomplishment, and to make a show of sdio- 
larship ; who have just learned enough to spoil 
company, and render themselves ridiculous, but 
not enough to make either themselves or others 
at all the wiser. 

But, besides the forementioned kinds of know- 
ledge, there is another, which is commonly called 
false knowledge ; which, though it often imposes 
upon men under the show and semblance of true 
knowledge, is really worse than ignorance. Some 
men have learned a great many things, and have 
taken a great deal of pains to learn them, and 
stand very high in their own opinion on account 
of them, which yet they must unlearn before 
they are truly wise. They have been at a vast 
expence of time, and pams, and patience, to 
heap together, and to confirm themselves in a 
jet of wrong notions, which they lay up in their 
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minds as funds of valuable knowledge ; wliich» 
if they try by the forementioned rules, viz, ** The 
*' tendency they have to make them wiser and 
** better, or more useful and beneficial to others/' 
will be found to be worth just nothing at all. 

Beware of this false knowledge ; for, as th^re is 
nothing of which, men are more obstinately tena* 
cious, so, there is nothing that renders them more 
vain, or more averse to self-knowledge. Of all 
things men are most fond of their wrong notions^ 

The apostle Paul often speaks of these men, 
and their self-sufficiency, in very poignant terms ; 
who '* though they seem wise, yet/' says he, 
"must become fools before they are wise." 
1 Cor. iii. 18. Though they think they know a 
great deal, ''know nothing yet as they ought to 
know." 1 Cor. viii. 2. But "deceive themselves, 
*' by thinking themselves something, when they 
*' are nothing." Gal. vi. 3. And, whilst they 
** desire to be teachers of others, understand not 
** what they say, nor whereof they affirm." 1 Tim. 
i. 7. And ** want themselves to be taught what 
"are the first rudiments and principles of wi#- 
«dom." Heb. v.l«. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Concerning the knowledge, guard, and govern' 
ment of our thougkts. 

XIII. ' ANOTHER part of self-knowledge 
'* consists in a due acquaintance with our own 
"thoughts, and the workings of the imagina^ 
" tion." 

The right government of the thoughts requires 
no small art, vigilance, and resolution; but it is 
a matter of such vast importance to the peace 
and improvement of the mind, that it is worth 
while to be at some pains about it. A man, that 
hath so numerous and turbulent a family to go- 
vern as his own thoughts, which are so apt to be 
under the influence and command of hb passions 
and appetites, ought not to be long from home : 
If he is, they will soon grow mutinous and disor* 
derly under the conduct of those two headstrong 
guides, and raise great clamours and disturbaneef, 
and sometimes on the slightest occasions ; and a 
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more dreadful scene of misery can hardly be ima- 
gined, than that which is occasioned by such a 
tumult and uproar within, when a raging con- 
science, or inflamed passions, are let loose with- 
out check or controul. A city in flames, or the^ 
mutiny of a drunken crew aboard, who have 
murdered the captain, and are butchering one* 
another, are but faint emblems of it. The tor-, 
ment of the mind, under such an insurrection 
and merciless ravage of the passions, is not easy 
to be conceived. The most revengeful man can- 
not wish his enemy a greater. 

Oi what vast importance, then, is it for a man 
to watch over his thoughts, in order to a right 
government of them 1 to consider what kind of 
thoughts find the easiest admission ; in what man« 
ner they insinuate themselves, and upon what 
occasions ? 

It was an excellent rule which a wise heathen 
prescribed to himself, in his private meditations : 
** Manage," saith he, "all your actions and 
** thoughts in such a manner,. as if you were iust 
'* going out of the world/' — Marc. Anton. Med. 
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Lib* 2. § 11. Agaiii> saith he, '* A man is seldom^ 
<* if ever, unhappy for not knowing the thoughts 
** of others ; but he that does not attend to the 
^* motions of his own, is certainly miserable/'-— 
Maro Anton. Lib. 2. § 8. 

It may be worth our while then, here, to dis« 
ouBS this matter a little more particularly ; and 
consider, 1. What kind of thoughts are to be ex- 
cluded or rejected ; and, 2. What ought to be 
indulged and entertained in the heart. 

1. Some thoughts ought to be immediately ba- 
nished as soon as they have found entrance ; and, 
if we are often troubled with them, the safest way 
will be to keep a good guard on the avenues of 
the mindi by which they enter, and avoid those 
occasions which commonly excite them. For, 
sometimes, it is much easier to prevent a bad 
thought entering the mind, than to get rid of it 
when it is entered. More particularly, 

(1.) Watch against all fnetful and discontented 
thoughts, which do but chafe and wound the 
mind to no purpose. To harbour these is to do 
yourself more injury than k is in the power of 
your greatest enemy to do you. It is equally a 
Christian's interest and duty to '' learn, in what- 
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*'ever state he is» therewith to be content/^ 

Phil. iv. 11. 

(2.) Harbour not too anxious and apprehen- 
sive thoughts. By giving way to tormenting 
fears, suspicions of some approaching danger or 
tioublesome event, some jiot only anticipate, but 
double the evil they fear ; and undergo much 
more from the apprehension of it before it comes, 
than by suffering it when it is come. This is a 
great but common weakness, which a man should 
endeavour to arm himself against, by such kind 
of reflections as these : *' Are not all these events 
** under the certain direction of a wise Provi- 
"dence? If they befal me, they are then that 
" share of suffering which God hath appointed 
'' me, and which he expects I should bear as a 
"Christian. How often hath my too timourous 
** heart magnified former trials, which I found to 
** be less in reality, than they appeared in their 
"approach? And perhaps the formidable aspect 
** they put on, is only a stratagem of the great 
"enemy of my best interest, designed on pur- 
" pose to divert me from some point of duty, or 
" to draw me into some sin to avoid them. How^- . 
" ever, why should I torment myself to no pur . 
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*'pose? The pain aod afiliction the dreaded evil 
*' will give me, wheu it comes, is of God's send- 
" ing ; the pain I feel in the apprehension of 
** it, before it comes, is of my own procuring. 
*' Whereby I often make iny sufferings more 
"than double; for this overplus of them, which 
** I bring upon myself, is often greater than that 
** measure of them which the hand of Providence 
** immediately brings upon me." 

(8.) Dismiss, as soon as may be, all angry and 
wrathful thoughts. These will but canker and 
corrode the mind, and dispose it to the worst 
temper in the world, viz. that of fixed malice 
and revenge. " Anger may steal into the heart 
** of a wise man, but it rests only in the bosom 
'^^ of fools." Eccles. vii. 9. .Make all the most 
candid allowances for the offender; consider his 
natural temper ; turn your anger into piety ; re- 
peat 1 Cor. xiii. ; think of the patience and meek- 
ness of Christ, and the petition in the Lord's 
prayer ; and how much you stand in need of 
forgiveness yourself both from God and man ; 
how fruitless, how foolish, is indulged resent- 
ment ; how tormenting to yourself. You have 
too much good nature willingly to give others 
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SO much torment ; and why should you give it 
. yourself 1 You are commanded to love your 
neighbour as yourself, but not forbidden to love 
yourself as much. And why should you do your"* 
self that injury, which your enemy would be 
glad to do you? £specially, 

(4.) Banish all malignant and revengeful 
thoughts. A spirit of revenge is the very spirit 
of the devil ; than which, nothing makes a man 
more like him, and nothing can be more oppo- 
site to the temper which Christianity was design^ 
ed to promote. If your revenge be not satisfied^ 
it will give you torment now ; if it be, it will 
give you greater hereafter. None is a greater 
^elf-tormentor than a malicious and revengeful 
man, who turns the poison of his own temper in 
upon himself. 

(5.) Drive from' the mind all silly trifling, and 
unseasonable thoughts ; which sometimes get in- 
to it we know not how, and seize and possess it 
before we are aware, and hold it in empty idle 
amusements, that yield it neither pleasure nor 
profit, and turn to no manner of account in the 
world, only consume time, and prevent a better 
employment of che mind. And, indeed, there is 
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little difference, whether we spend the time in 
sleep, or in these waking dreams. Nay, if Hbe 
thoughts which thus insensibly steal upon ytyq, 
be not sdtogether absurd and whimsical, yet, if 
they be impertinent and unseasonable, they ought 
to be dismissed, because they keep out better 
compainy. 

(6.) Cast out all^ild and extravagant thoughts, 
ail vain and fantastical imaginations. Suffer not 
your thoughts to roam upon things that never 
were, and perhaps never will be ; to give you a 
visionary pleasure in the prospect of what you 
have not the least reason to hope, or a needless 
pain in the apprehension of what you have not 
the least reason to fear. The truth is, next to a 
clear conscience, and a sound judgment, there is 
not a greater blessing than a regular and well- 
governed imagination ; to be able to view things 
as they are, in their true light and proper co- 
lours ; and to distinguish the ^Ise images that 
are painted on the fancy, from the representa- 
tions of truth and reason. For, how common a 
thing 18 it for men, before they are aware, to 
confound reason and fancy, truth and imagina- 
tion, together; to take the flashes of the animal 
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spirits for the light of evidence; and think they 
believe things to be true or £ilse, when they 
only fancy them to be so ; and fancy them to 
be so, because tliey would have them so ; not 
considering, that mere fancy is only the ignis 
fatuua of the mind ; which often appears bright- 
est when the mind is most covered with dark- 
ness, and will be sure to lead them astray who 
follow it as their ^uide ; Near akin to these are 
(7.) Romantic and chimerical thoughts. By 
which I mean that kind of wild-fire, which the 
briskness of the animal spirits sometimes sud- 
denly flashes upon the mind, and excites images 
that are so extremely ridiculous and absurd, that 
one can scarce forbear wondering how they could 
get admittance. These random flights of fancy 
are soon gone ; and so difier from that castle- 
building of the imagination before-mentioned, 
which is a more settled amusement But these 
are too incoherent and senseless to be of long 
continuance ; and are the maddest sallies, and 
the most ramping reveries of the fancy that can 
be. I know not whether my reader understands 
now what I mean ; but if he attentively regards 
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all that passes through his mind, perhaps he 
may, hereafter, by experience. 

(8.) Repel all impure and lascivious thoughts, 
which taint and pollute the mind ; and though 
hid from men, are known to God, in whose eye 
they are abominable. Our Saviour warns us 
against thejfi^ as a kind of spiritual fornication. 
Matth. y. 28. and inconsistent with that purity 
of heart which his gospel requires. 

(9.) Take care how you too much indulge 
gloomy and melancholy thoughts. Some are 
disposed to see every thing in the worst light, 
A black cloud hangs hovering over their minds, 
which, when it falls in showers through the eyes, 
is dispersed and all within is serene again. This 
is often purely mechanical ; and owing either to 
some fault in the bodily constitution, or some 
accidental disorder in the animal frame. How- 
ever, one that consults the peace of his own 
mind, will be upon his guard against this, which 
so often robs him of it. 

(10.) On the other hand let not the imagina- 
tion be too sprightly and triumphant. Some are 
as unreasonably exalted as others are depressed ; 
and the same person, at different times, often 
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runs into both extremes^ according to the dif- 
ferent temper and flow of the animal spirits. 
•And therefore^ the thoughts which so eagerly 
crowd into the mind at such times^ ought to be 

. suspected and well guarded, otherwise they will 
impose upon our judgments, and lead us to form 
4uch a notion of ourselves, and of things, which 
we shall soon see fit to alter, when the mind is 
in a more settled and sedate frame. . 

Before we let our thoughts judge of tilings, we 
must set reason to judge our thoughts ; for they 
are not always in a proper condition to execute 
that office. We do not believe the character 
which a man gives us of another, unless we have 
a good opinion of his own ; so, neither should we 
believe the verdict which the mind pronounces 
till we first examine, whether it be impartial and 
unbiassed; whether it be in a proper temper to 
Judge, and have proper lights to judge by. The 
want of this previous act of self-judgment is the 

. cause of so much self-deception and false-judg- 
ment 

Lastly, with abhorrence reject immediately aJl 
profane and blasphemous thoughts, which are 
jometimes suddenly injected into the mind, we 
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know net how, though we may give a pretty 
good guess from whence. And all those thoughts, 
which are apparently temptations and induce- 
ments to sin, our Lord hath, by his example, 
taught us to treat in this manner, Matth. iv. 10. 

These, then, are the thoughts we should care- 
fully guard against. And as they will (especially 
some of them) be frequently insinuating them* 
selves into the heart, remember to set reason at 
the door of it to guard the passage, and bar their 
eu trance, or drive them out forthwith when en- 
tered ; not only as impertineut, but mischievous 
ijitraders. 

But, II. Tliere are other kinds of thoughts 
which we ought to indulge, and with great care 
and diligence retain and improve. 

Whatever thoughts give the mind a rational or 
religious pleasure, and tend to improve the heart 
and understanding, are to be favoured, often re- 
called, and carefully cultivated. Nor should we 
dismiss them, till they have made some impres- 
sions on the mind, which are like to abide there. 

And to bring the mind into a habit of recover- 
ing, retaining, and improving such though ts, two 
things are necessary, 
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1. To habituate ourselves to a close and ra- 
tional way of thinking. And, 2, To moral reflec- 
tions and religious contemplations. 

(1.) To prepare and dispose the mind for the 
entertainment of good and useful thoughts, we 
must, take care to habituate it to a close and ra- 
tional way of thinkings 

l/Hien you have started a good thought, pur- 
sue it ; do not presently lose sight of it, or suffer 
any trifling suggestion that may intervene to di- 
vert you from it. Dismiss it not till you have 
sifted and exhausted it ; and well consider the 
several consequences and references that result 
from it« However, retain not the subject any 
longer than you find your thoughts run freely 
upon it, for, to confine them to it when it is 
quite worn out, is to give them au unnatural 
bent, without suffi^ii^t employment ; which will 
make them fla^ or be more apt to run off to 
something else. 

And, to keep the mind intent on the subject 
you think of, you must be at some pains to recal 
and refix your desultory and rambling thoughts. 
Lay open the subject in as many lights and 
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Yiews as it is capable of being represented in ; 
clothe your best ideas in pertinent and weB- 
cbosen words, deliberately pronounced ; or com- 
mit tbem to writing. 

Whatever be the subject, admit of no references 
from it, but what you see plain and natural. Tl|is 
is the way to furnish the mind with true and solid 
knowledge, as, on the contrary, false knowledge 
proceeds from not understanding the subject, er 
drawing inferences from it which are forced aud 
unnatural, and allowing to those precarious in- 
ferences, or consequences drawn from them, the 
same degree of credibility as to the most rational 
and best established principles. 

Beware of a superficial, slight, or confused view 
of things. Go to the bottom of them, and exa- 
mine the foundation ; and be satisfied with none 
but clear and distinct ideas (when they can be 
had) in every thing you read, hear or think of. 
For resting in imperfect and obscure ideas, is 
the source of much confusion and mistake. 

Accustom yourself to speak naturaHy, pertv 
nentl y, and rationally on all subjects, and you 
will soon learn to think so on the best ; espe- 
cially if you often converse with those persons 
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tKat speak^ and those authors that write^ in thai 
manner* 

And such a regulation and right management 
of your thoughts and rational powers, will be d^ 
great and general advantage to you, in the pur^ 
^it of useful knowledge, and ia good guard agamst 
the levities and frantic sallies of the imaginatipn. 
Nor will you be sensible of any disadvantage 
attending it, excepting one, m. its making you 
more sensible of the weakness and ignorance of 
others, who are often talking in a random in- 
consequential manner ; and whom, however, it 
may oftentimes be more prudent to bear with, 
than contradict. But the vast benefit this me- 
thod will be of m tracing out truth, and delecting 
error, and the satisfaction it will give you in the 
cool and regular exercises of self-employment^ 
and in the retaining, pursuing and improving 
good and useful thoughts, will more than com- 
pensate that petty disadvantage. 
, (2.) If we would have the mind furnished and 
entertained with good thoughts, we must inure it 
to moral and religious subjects. 

It is certain the mind cannot be more nobly 
or usefiifly employed, than in such kind of cop* 
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tensplatioBs : because the knowledge it thereby 
acquires is, of all other, the most excellent know- 
ledge, and that both in regard to its object and 
its end ; the object of it being God, and the end 
of it eternal happiness. 

i The great end of religion is, to ^'make us like 
*' God, and conduct us te the enjoyment of him/' 
And whatever hath not this plain tendency, and 
especially if it have the oontnu^; men may call 
religion (if they please) ; but they cannot call it 
more out of its name. And whatever is called 
religious knowledge, if it does not direct us in 
the way to this end, is not religions knowledge, 
but something else, falsely so called. And some 
are unhappily accustomed to such an abuse of 
words and understanding, as not only to call, but 
to think those things religion, which are the very 
reverse of it : and those notions religious know- 
ledge, which lead them the fiuHiest from it. 

The sincerity of a true religious pdnciple can- 
not be better known, than by the readiness with 
which the thoughts advert to God, and the plea* 
sure with which they are employed in devout 
exercises. And though a person may not always 
be so well pleased with hearing religious things 
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talked of by Others, whose difierent taste, seati- 
inents, or manner of expression, may have some* 
Uiing disagreeable; yet if he have no inelma- 
tion to think of ^m himself, or converse with 
himself about them, he had g»at reason to sus- 
pect that his ''heart is not right with God/' But, 
if he frequently and delightfully exercises his 
mind in divine coutemplatioos, it will not only 
be a good mark of his sincerity, but will habi«> 
tually dispose it for the reception of the best and 
most useful thoughts, and fit it for tlie noblest 
entertainments. 

Upon the whole, then, it is of as great im* 
portancefor a man to take .heed what thoughts 
he entertains, as what company he keeps ; for 
they have the same effect upon the mind. Bad 
thoughts are as infectious as bad company ; and 
good thoughts solace, instruct, and entertain the 
mind, like good company. And this is one great 
advantage of retirement; that a man may choose 
what company he pleases, from withhi himself. 

As, in the world, we oftener light into bad 
company than good ; so, in solitude, we are of- 
tener troubled with impertinent and unprofitable 
thoughts, than entertained with agreeable and 
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useful ones. And a man that hath so far. lost 
the command of himself^ as to lie at the mercy 
of every foolish or vexing thought, is much in 
the same situation as a host, whose house is open 
to all comers, whom though ever so noisj, rude, 
and troublesome, he cannot get rid of: but with 
this difference, that the latter hath some recom- 
pence for his trouble, the former none^ll, but 
is robbed of his peace and quiet for nothing. 

Of such vast importance to the peace, as well 
as the improvement of the mind, is the right 
regulation of the thoughts, which will be my 
apology for dwelling so long on this branch of 
the subject: Which I shall conclude, with this 
one, observation more ; that is a very danger- 
ous thing to think, as too many are apt to do, 
that it is a matter of indifference what thoughts 
they entertain in their hearts, since the reason 
of things concurs with the testimony of the holy 
scriptures to assure us, '*That the allowed 
thought of foolishness is sin," Prov. xxiv. 9* 
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CHAP. XV. 
Concerning the Memory, 

XIV. " A MAN, that knows himself, will ha?« 
** a regard not only to the management of his 
'* thoughts, but the improvement of his memo- 
" ry.*' 

The memory is that faculty of the soul, which 
was designed for the storehouse or repository of 
its most useful notions ; where they may be laid 
up in safety, to be produced upon proper occa« 
fions. 

< Now, a thorough self-acquaintance cannot be 
had without a proper regard to this in two re- 
spect. (1.) Its furniture. <2.) Its improve- 
ment. 

(1.) A man, that knows himself, will have a 
regard to the furniture of his memory ; not to 
load it with trash and lumber, a set of useless 
notious, or low conceits, which he will be ashamed 
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to produce before persons of taste and judg* 
ment. 

If the retention be bad, do not crowd it. It 
is of as ill consequence to overload a weak me- 
mory, as a weak stomach. And, that it may not 
be cumbered with trash, take heed what com- 
pany you keep, what books you read, and what 
thoughts you favour ; otherwise a great deal of 
useless rubbish may fix there before you are 
aware, and take up the room which ought to be 
possessed by better notions. But let not a va- 
luable thought slip from you, though you pur- 
sue it with much time and pains before you 
overtake it. The regaining and refixiug it may 
be of more avail to you than many hours read- 
ing. 

What pity is it that men should take such im- 
mense pains, as some do, to learn those things, 
which as soon as they become wise, tliey must 
lftk« as much pains to unlearn ! A thought that 
should make us very curious and cautious about 
the proper furniture of our minds. 

(2.) Self-knowledge will acquaint a man with 
the extent and capacity of his memory, and the 
right way to improve it 
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Tfa«re IS no small art in improving a weak me* 
mory, so as to turn it to as great an advantage 
as many do theirs, which are much stronger. A 
few short rules to this purpose may be no unpro- 
Stable digression. 

1. Beware of all kind of intemperance in the 
indulgence of the appetites and passions. Ex- 
cesses of all kinds do a great injury to the me- 
mory. 

2. If it be weak, do not overload it. Charge 
It only with the most- useful and solid notions. 
A small vessel should not be stuffed with lum- 
ber: But if its freight be precious, and judi- 
ciously stowed, it may be more valuable than a 
ship of twice its burden. 

3. Recur to the help of a common place-book^ 
according to Mr. Locke's method, and review it 
OQce a year. But take care, that, by confiding 
to your minutes <iT memorial aids, you do not 
excuse the labour of the memory ; which is one 
disadvantage attending this method. 

4. Tftke every opportunity of uttering your 
best thoughts in conversation, when the subject 
will admit it; That will deeply imprint them. 
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Hence, the tal^s which common storyrtellers re* 
late, they never forget, though ever so silly. 

5. Join, to the idea you would remember, 
some other that is more familiar to you, which 
bears some similitude to it, either in its nature 
or in the sound of the word by which it is ex- 
pressed ; or that hath some relation to it, either 
in time or place. And then, by recalling this, 
which is easily remembered, you will (by that 
concatenation or connection of ideas, which Mr. 
Locke takes notice of) draw in that which b 
thus linked or joined with it ; which otherwise 
you might hunt after in vain. This rule is of 
excellent use to help you to remember names. 

6. What you are determined to remember, 
think of before you go to sleep at night, and the 
first thing in the morning, when the faculties are 
fresh. And recollect, at evening, every thing 
worth remembering the day past. 

7. Think it not enough to furnish this store- 
house of the mind with good thoughts ; but lay 
them up there in order, digested or ranged, un- 
der proper subjects or classes ; that, whatever 
subject you have occasion to think or talk upon, 
you may hav« recourse immediately to a good 
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thought, which you heretofore Uid up there un- 
der that subject, so that the very mention of the 
subject may bring the thought to hand ; by which 
means you will carry a regular common-place 
book in your memory. And it may not be 
amiss, sometimes, to take an inventory of this 
mental furniture, and recollect how many good 
thoughts you have there treasured up under such 
particular subjects, and whence you had them. ' 
Lastly, Nothing helps the memory more than ' 
often thinking, writing, or talking, on those sub- 
jects you would remember. But enough of this. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

Concerning the Mental Taste. 

XV. ''A MANy that knows himself, is sensi* 
** ble of, and attentive to, the particular taste 
'<of his mind, especially in matters of reli- 
••gion." 

As the late Mr. Howe judiciously observes, 
*' there is, beside bare understanding and judg- 
*'ment, and diverse from that heavenly gift, 
" which, in the scripture, is called grace, such 
'* a thing as gust and relish belonging to the 
*' mind of man, (and, I doubt not, with all men, 
•'if. they observe themselves) and which arc as 
** unaccountable, and as various, as the relishes 
'' and disgusts of sense. This they only wonder 
*' at who understand not themselves, or will con- 
•' sider nobody but themselves. So that it can- 
''not be said universally, that it is a better 
''judgment, or more grace that determines men 
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^' the one way or the other; but somewhat in 
*' the temper of their minds distinct from both, 
** which I know not how better to express than 
" by mental taste. And this hatii no more of 
'* mystery in it, than that there is such a thing 
" belonging to our natures as complacency and 
^ displacency in reference to the objects of the 
'* mind. And this, in the kind of it, is as com- 
^ man to men as human nature ; but as much 
*' diversified in individuals as men's other incH- 
*• nations are/' 

T Now, this different taste in matters relating to 
religion, (though it may be sometimes natural, 
or what is bom with man, yet) generally arises 
from the difference of education and custom. 
And the true reason why some persons have an 
inveterate disrelish to certain circumstantials of 
religion, though ever so justifiable, and at the 
same time a fixed esteem for others, that are 
more exceptionable, may be no better than what 
I have heard some very honestly profess, viz. 
that the one they have been used to, and the 
other not. As a person, by long use and habit, 
acquires a greater relish for coarse and unwhole- 
iome food, ttian the most delicate diet; so, a 
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person long habituated to a set of phrases, no* 
tions, and modes, may, by degrees, come to 
have such a veneration and esteem for them, as 
to despise and condemn others which they have 
not been accustomed to, though perhaps more 
edifying and more agreeable to scripture and 
reason. 

This particular taste in matters of religion 
differs very much (as Mr. Howe well observes) 
both from judgment and grace. 

However, it is often mistaken for both. When 
it is mistaken for the former, it leads to error; 
when mistaken for the latter, to censoriousness. 

This different taste of mental objects is much 
the same with that which, with regard to th$ 
objects of sense, we call fancy : for, as one man 
cannot be said to have a better judgment in food 
than another, purely because he likes some kind 
of meats better than he ; so, neither can he be 
said to have a better judgment in matters of re- 
ligion, purely because he hath a greater fondness 
for some particular doctrines and forms. 

But though this mental taste be not the same 
as the judgment, yet it often draws the judg- 
ment to it, and sometimes very muchDerverts it. 
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This appears in nothing more evidently than 
in the judgment people pass upon the sermons 
they hear. Some are best pleased with thpse 
discourses that are pathetic and warming ; othi^rt 
with what is more solid and rational ; and others 
with the sublime and mystical. Nothing can be 
too plain for the taste of some, or too refined fof 
that of others. Some are for having the address 
only to their reason and understanding ; others 
.only to their affections and passions ; and others 
to their experience and consciences. And every 
hearer or reader, is apt to judge according to 
his particular taste, and to esteem him the best 
preacher or writer who pleases him most ; with- 
out examining, first, his own particular taste, hf 
which he judgeth. 

It is natural, indeed, for every one to desire to 
have his own taste pleased ; but it is unreasona* 
ble in him to set it up as the best, and make it a 
test and standard to others ; but much more un- 
reasonable to expect, that he, who speaks in 
public, should always speak to his taste, which 
might as reasonably be expected by another of 
ft different taste. But it can no more be ex- 
pected, that what is delivered to a multitude at 
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hetrers should alike suit all their tastes, than that 
a single dish, though prepared with ever so much 
art and exactness, should equally please a great 
variety of appetites ; among which there may be 
aome, perhaps, very nice and sickly. 

It is the preacher's duty to adapt his subjec;ts 
to the taste of his hearers, as far as fidelity and 
conscience will admit; because it is well known, 
£rom reason and experience, as well as from 
the advice and practice of the apostle Paul, that 
this is the best way to promote their edification. 
But if their taste be totally vitiated, and incline 
them to take in that which will do them more 
iiam than good, and to relish poison more than 
food, the most charitable thing the preacher can 
do in that case is, to endeavour to correct so 
vicious an appetite, which loathes that which is 
•most wholesome, and craves that which is per- 
nicious^ This, I say, it is his duty to atten^t 
in the most gentle and prudent manner he cao^ 
though be run tlie risk of having his judgment 
er orthodoxy called into question by them, as it 
very possibly may ; for, commonly, they are the 
most arbitrary aad unmerciful judges in this 
case, who are the least able to judge. 
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There is not, perhaps, a more unaccouhtable 
weakness in human nature than this, that, with 
regard to religious matters, our animosities are 
generally greatest where our differences are 
least ; they who come pretty near to oar stand- 
ard, hut stop short there, are more the object of 
our disgust and censure, than they whd continue 
at the greatest distance from it ; and it requires 
the greatest knowledge and command of our 
temper to get ovei this weakness. To whatever 
secret spring in the human mind iil^nay be ow- 
ing, I shall not stay to enquire ; but the thing 
itself is too obvious not to be taken notice of. 

Now, we should, all of us, be careful to find 
out and examine our proper taste of religious 
things ; that, if it be a false one, we may rectify 
it ; if a bad one, mend it ; if a right and good 
one, strengthen and improve it. For the mind 
is capable of a false taste, as well as the palate^ 
and comes by it in the same way, viz. by being 
long used to unnatural relishes, which, by cus- 
tom, become grateful. And having found out 
what it is, and examined it by the test of scrip- 
ture, reason, and conscience, if it be not very 
wrong, let us indulge it, and read those books 
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that are most suited to it, which, for that reason, 
will be most edifyiiig. But, at the same time, 
let us take care of two things : 1. That it do 
not bias our judgment, and draw us into error. 
2. That it do not cramp our charity, andlead us 
to censoiionsness. 
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CHAP. XVIT. 
Of cur great and governing Views in Life. 

XVI. "ANOTHER part of self-knowledge is^ 
to know what are the great ends for which we 
live/' 

We must consider what is the ultimate scope 
we drive at ; the general maxims and principles 
we live by ; or whether we have not yet deter- 
mined our end, and are governed by no fixed 
principles, or by such as we are ashamed 
own. 

There are few that live so much at random as 
tiot to have some main end in eye ; something 
that influences their conduct, and is the great 
object of their pursuit and hope. A man can- 
not live without some leading views ; a wise man 
will always know what they are ; whether it is 
fit he should be led by them, or no ; whethet 
they be such as his understanding and reason 
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approve, or oi^y such as fancy and inclinatiOB 
^suggest. He will be as much concerned to act 
with reason, as to talk with reason; as much 
ashamed of a solecism and contradiction in his 
character, as in his conversation. 
^ Where do our views centre 1 In this world we 
are in, or in that we are going to 1 If our hopes 
and joys centre here, it is a mortifying thought, 
that we are every day ''departing from our 
happiness ;'' but if they are fixed above, it is a 
joy to think, that we are every day drawing 
nearer to the object of our bluest wishes. 

Is our main care to appear great in the eye at 
man, or good in the eye of God 1 - If the former, 
we expose ourselves to the pain of a perpetual 
disappointment; for it is much, if the envy of 
men do not rob us of a great deal of our just 
praise, or if our vanity will be content with tiiat 
they allow us. But if the latter be our main 
care ; if our chief view is to be approved of God^ 
we are laying up a fQnd of the most lasting and 
solid satisfactions. Not to say, that this is the 
truest way to appear great in the eye of men» 
and to conciliate the esteem of all those whose 
praise is worth our wish. 
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" Be this, theoy O my soul ! thy wise and 
steady pursuit ; let this circumscribe and direct 
thy views ; be this a law to thee, from which ac- 
count it a sin to depart^ ,whateYer disrespect 
and contempt it may expose thee to from others; 
be this the character thou resblvest to live up 
to» and at all times to nmintain^ both in public 
and private, viz# a friend and lover of God^ in 
whose favour thou centrest all thy present and 
future hopes. Cany this view with thee through 
life, and dare not, in any instaiice» to act iac^K* 
aistentiywithit.'' 
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CHAP. XVIIl. 

How to know the True State of our Souls; and 
whether we are Jit to die* 

LASTLY. "The most important point of 
self-knowledge, after all, is to know the true state 
of our souls towards God, and in what condition 
we are to die." 

These two things are inseparably connected 
in their nature, and therefore I put them toge- 
ther. The knowledge of the former will deter- 
mine the latter, and is the only thbg that can 
determine it ; for no man can tell whether he is 
fit for death, till he is acquainted with the true 
state of his own soul. 

This, now, is a matter of such vast moment* 
that it is amazing any considerate man, or any 
one who thinks what it is to die, should rest 
satisfied with an uncertainty in it. Let us trace 
out this important point, then, with all possible 
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plainnesSy aiid see if we cannot come to some 
f atisfaction in it upon the most solid principles. 

In order to know, then, whether we are fit to 
die, we must first know, '* what it is that fits us 
for deatli V And the answer to this is very na* 
tural and easy ; viz. " that only fits us for death, 
that fits us for happiness after death." 

This is certain. But the question returns : 
'' What is ' it that fits us for happiness after 
death/' 

Now, in answer to this, there is a previous 
question, necessary to be determined, vix.— 
"What that happiness is r 

It is not a fool's paradise, or a Turkish 
dream of sensitive gratifications ; it must be a 
happiness suited to the nature of the soul, and 
what it is capable of enjoying in a state of sepa- 
ration from the body. And what can that be, 
but the enjoyment of God, the best of beings, 
and the author of oursi 

The question, then, comes to this, "What is 
that which fits us for the enjoyment of God, in 
the future state of separate spirits V 

And, methinks, we may bring this matter to a 
very sure and short issue* by saying, it is " that 
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which makes us like to him now/' Thb onfy 
is our proper qualiication for the CBJoyment of 
him alter death, and therefore our oaly proper 
preparation for death. For, how can they, who 
are unlike to God hwe, expect to et^y him 
hereafter 1 And if they have no just ground to 
hope, that they shall enjoy God in the other 
world, how are they fit to die I 

So that, the great question, ** Am I fit to die ?" 
resolves itself into this, «* Am I like to God r^ 
for it is this only that fits me for heaven ; and 
that which fits me for heaven is the only thing 
that fits me for death. 

Let this point, then^ be well searched into, and 
examined very deliberately and impartially. 

Most certain it is, that God can take no real 
complacency in any but those that are like him; 
afid il is as certain, that none but those that are 
like him can take pleasure in him. fiut God is 
a most pure and holy being ; a being of infinite 
love, mercy, and patience ; whose righteousness 
is invariable, whose veracity inviolable, and 
whose wisdom unerring. These are the moral 
attributes of the divine Being, in which he re- 
quires us to imitate faim; the express lineaments 
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of the divine nature, in which all good men bear 
a resemblance to him, and for the sake of which 
only they are the. objects of his delight ; for God 
can love none but those that bear this impress 
of his own image on their souls. Do we find, 
then, these visible traces of the divine image 
there 1 Can we make out our likeness -to him 
in his holiness, goodness, mercy, righteousness, 
truth, and wisdon^l If so, it is certain we are 
capable of enjoying him, and are the proper ob- 
jects of his love* By this, we know we are fit 
to die,, because, by this, we know we are fit for 
happiness after death. 

Thus, then, if we are faithful to our con- 
sciences, and impartial in the examination of 
our lives and tempers, we may soon come to a 
right. determination of this important question, 
« What is the true state of our souls towards 
God, and in what condition are we to die V 
Which, as it is the most important, so it is the 
last instance of self-knowledge I shall mention, 
and, with it, close the First Part of this subject. 
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PART 11. 



Showing the great excellency and advantages of 
this kind of science. 

Having, in the former part of the subject, 
laid open some of the main branches of self- 
knowledge, or pointed out the principal things 
which a man ought to be acquainted with, re* 
lating to himself, I am now, reader, to lay be- 
fore you the excellency and usefulness of this 
kind of knowledge, as an inducement to labour 
after it, by a detail of the several great advantages 
which attend it, and which shall be recounted 
in the following chapters. 
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CHAP. L 
Self-knowledge the spring af Seif-possession. 

I. " ONE great advantage of self-knowledge 
19, that it gives a man the truest and most con- 
stant self-possession/' 

A man, that is endowed with this excellent 
knowledge, is calm and easy : 

(1.) Under affronts and defamation. For he 
thinks thus : — ** 1 am sure I know myself better 
than any man can pretend to know me. This 
calumniator hath, indeed, at this time, missed 
his mark, and shot his arrows at random ; and it 
is my comfort, that my conscience acquits me of 
his angry imputation. However, tliere are worse 
crimes which he might more justly accuse me of, 
which, though bid from him, are known to my- 
self. Let me set about reforming them, lest, if 
they come to his notice, he should attack me in 
a more defenceless part, find something to fasten 
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Us obloquy, and fix a lasting repFoach apou 
my eharacter.'^ 

There is a good deal of truth and good sense 
in that common saying and doctrine of the Stoics, 
though they might carry it too fer, that ** it is 
not things, but thoughts, that disturb and hurt 
us/' Now, as self-acquaintance teaches a man 
the right gOYemment of the thoughts, (as is 
shown above, part i. 6hap. 14.) it will help hink 
to expel all anxious, tormenting, and fruitless 
thoughts, and retain the knost quieting and use- 
ful ones, and so keep all easy within. Let a 
man but try the experiment, and he will find 
that a little resolution will make the greatest part 
of the difficulty yanish. 

(2.) Self-knowledge will be a good ballast to 
the mind under any accidental hurry or disorder 
of the passions. It curbs their impetuosity, puts 
the reins into the hands of reason, quells the 
rising storm, ere it make shipwreck of the con- 
science, and teaches a man to " leave off con* 
:. ention before it be. meddled with/' Prov* xvii^ 
14. 

It being much safer to keep the lion chained 
fran to encounter it in its full strength and fury. 
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And thns wiU a wise man, for his own peace^ 
deal with the passions of others, as well as his 
own. 

Self-knowledge, as it acquaints a man with his 
weaknesses and worst qualities, will be his guard 
against them, and a happy counterbalance to the 
faults and excesses of his natural temper. 

(3.) It will keep the mind sedate and calm 
under the surprise of bad news, or afflicting 
providences. 

" For, am I not, a creature of God t and my 
life and my comforts, are they not wholly at his 
disposal, from whom I have received them, and 
by whose favour I have so long enjoyed them, 
and by whose mercy and goodness I have still 
so many left me 1 

*' A heathen can teach me, under such losses 
of friends or estate, or any comfort, to direct my 
eyes to the hand of God, by whom it was lent 
me, and is now recalled, that I ought not to say, 
it is lost, but restored ; and though I be iiyu- 
riously deprived of it, still the hand of God is to 
be acknowledged ; for, what is it to me by what 
means he that gave me that blessing takes it 
from me again I" — F4PiCT.ENCHiRiD.cap.i5. 
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. He that rightly knows himself, will live everj 
day dependent on the divine Author of his mer" 
c'les, for the continuance and enjoyment of them ; 
and will learn, from a higher authority tban that 
of a heathen moralist, that he hath nothing that 
he can properly call his own, or ought to depend 
upon as such ; that he is hut a steward employed 
to dispense the good things he possesses, accord- 
ing to the direction of his Lord, at whose plea- 
sure he holds them, and to whom he should be 
ready, at any time, cheerfully to resign them.-^ 
Luke xvi* 1. 

(4.) Self-knowledge will help a man to pre- 
serve an equanimity and self-possession under 
all the various scenes of adversity and prospe- 
rity. 

Both have their temptations. To some, the 
temptations of prosperity are the greatest ; to 
others, those of adversity. Self-knowledge shows 
a man which of these are greatest to him; and, 
at the apprehension of them» teaches him to' arm 
himself accordinglyi that nothing may deprive 
him of his constancy and self-possession, or lead 
him to act unbecoming the man or the Christian. 
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We commonly say, '* No one knows what he 
can bear, till he is tried/' And many persom 
yerify the observation, by bearing evils mneh 
better than they feared they should. Nay, the 
apprehension of an approaching evil often gives 
a man a greater pain than the evil itself. This 
is owing to inexperience and self-ignorance. . 
i A man, that knows himself his own strength 
and weakness, is not so subject as others to the 
melancholy presages of the imagination; and, 
whenever they intrude, he makes no other use of 
them than to take [the warning, collect himself, 
«id prepare for the coming evil; leaving the de- 
gree,, duration, and the issue of it, with hinr, 
who b the sovereign Disposer of all events, in a 
quiet dependence on his power, wisdom, aad 
goodacss. 

Such self-poasessaoQ^is one great eA)et aod 
advantage of selffaiowledge. 
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CHAP. II. 

Sdf-kiwwledge kadi to a wke and deinlf 
eanducU 

II. ** AS Bdf-knowledge will keep a man calm 
and equal in his temper, so it will make bim 
wise and cautious in his conduct.'' 

A precipitant and rash conduct is ever the 
eflfect of a confused and irregular hurry of the 
thoughts. So that, when, by the influence of 
self-knowledge, the thoughts become cool, se- 
date, and rational, the conduct will be so too. 
It will give a man that even, steady, uniform, 
behaviour in the management of his affairs, that 
is so necessary for the dispatch of business, and 
prevent many disappointments and troubles, 
which arise from the unsuccessful execution of 
immature or ill-judged projects. 

In short, most of the troubles, which men 
meet with in the world may be traced up to this 
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source, and resolved into self-ignoraHce. We 
may complain of Providence, and complain of 
men ; but the fault, if we examine it, will com* 
monly be found to be our own. Our impm- 
dence, which arises from self-ignorance, either 
brings our troubles upon us, or increases them. 
Want of temper and conduct will make any af- 
fliction double. 

What a long train of difficulties do sometimes 
proceed from one wrong step in our. conduct^ 
which self-ignorance, or inconsideration, betray- 
ed us into ! And every evf 1 that befals us, in 
consequence of that, we are to charge upon our- 
selves. 
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CHAP, in. 
HumaHy, the effect of Sdf'knawteige. 

IIL ** TRU£ self-knowledge always produces 
humility/^ 

Pride is ever the offspring of self-ignorance* 
The reason men are vain, and self-sufficient is, 
because they do not know their own failings ; 
and the reason they are not better acquainted 
with them is, because they hate self-inspection* 
Let a man but turn his eyes within, scrutinize 
himself, and study his own heart, and he will 
soon see enough to make him humble. '' Be- 
hold I am vile,'" (Job, xl. 4.) is the language 
only of self-knowledge. 

\ Whence is it that young people are generally 
so vain, self-sufficient, and assured, ~but because 
they have taken no time or pains to cultivate 
a self-acquaintance? And why does pride and 
stiffness appear so often in advanced age, but 
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because men grow old in Belf-ignonmce ? A mo- 
derate degree of self-knowledge would cure an 
inordinate degree of self-complacency. 

Humility is not more necessary to salvation, 
than self-knowledge is to humility. 

And especially would it prevent that bad dis- 
position which b too apt to steal upon ^uid infect 
some of the best human minds, especially those 
who aim at singular and exalted degrees of piety, 
viz. a religious vanity, or spiritual pride ; wbidi 
without a great deal of self-knowledge and self- 
attoition, will gradually insinuate iuto the heart, 
taint the mind,^ and sophisticate our virtues, be- 
fore we are aware; and, in proportion to its 
prevalence, make the Christian tcmptr degene- 
rate into the Pharisaical. 

" Might I be allow«d to choose ny own lot, I 
should think it much more eligible to want my 
^[Mritual comforts, than to abound in these, at 
the expence of my humility. No ; leta penitefit . 
and contrite spirit be always my portion ; and 
may I ever so be the favourite of Heaven« ss 
never to forget that I am chief of sinners. Know- 
ledge in the sublime and glorious mysteries of 
"tiie Christian faith, and ravishmg contemplations 
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of God and a future state, are most desirable 
advantages ; but still I prefer charity, which edi- 
fietb, before the highest intellectual perfections 
of that knowledge which puffeth up. X Con 
viii. 1. Those spiritual advantages are cer« 
tainly best for us, which increase our modesty, 
and awaken our caution, and dispose us to sus- 
pect and deny ourselves. The highest in God's 
esteem are meanest in their own ; and their ex- 
cellency consists in the meekness and truth, not 
io the pomp and ostentation of piety, which a^ 
fects to be seen and admired of men.''-— Stak- 
■ope's Tkomaa m Kempis, book 2. cb. 11. . ^ 
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CHAP. IV. 

Charity, another effect of Self-knowledge. 

IV. " Sdf-knowledge greatly promotes a spi- 
rit of meekness aud charity/' 

The more a man is acquainted with his own 
failings, the more is he disposed to make allov^- 
ances for those of others* The knowledge he 
hath of himself will incline him to be as severe 
in his animadversions on his own conduct, as^he 
is on that of others, and as candid to their &ults 
as he is to his own. 

There is an uncommon beauty, force, and 
propriety, in that caution which our Saviour 
gives us. Mat. vii. 3 — 5. *' Aud why beholdest 
thou the mote that is in thy brother's eye, but 
considerest not the beam that is in thine own 
eye 1 Or bjw wilt thou say to thy brother,— 
"Le- me pull out the mote out of thine eye, 
and behold a beam is in thine own eye I Thou 
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hypocrite, first cast the heam out of thine own 
eye, and then thalt thou see clearly to cast out 
the mote out of thy brother's eye/' In which 
words these four things are plainly intimated. 
1. That some are much more quick-sighted to 
discern the faults and blemishes of others than 
their own; can spy a mote in another's eye> 
sooner than a beam in their own. And com- 
monly it is. so ; they who are most quick-sighted 
to the faults of others, are most blind to their 
own. 2. That they are often the most forward 
and officious to correct and cure the foibles of 
others, who are most unfit for it. The beam in 
their own eye makes them altogether unfit to 
pull out the mote from their brother's. A man, 
half blind himself, should never set up for an 
oculist. 3. That they who are inclined to deal 
in censure, should always begin at home. 4. 
Great censoriousness is great hypocrisy. •• Thou 
hypocrite," &c. all this is nothing but the eftect 
of woeful self-Ignorance. 

This common failing of the common nature 
the heathens were very sensible of, and repre- 
sented it in the following manner: — Every man, 
H 
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•ay tbey, carries a wallet, or two bags, with him; 
the one hangiog before him, the other behind 
him ; in that before, he puts the faults of dtfaets ; 
in that behind, his own ; by which meains, he 
never sees his own failings^ whilst he has those 
of otheis always before his eyes. 

But self-knowledge, now, helps us to torn this 
wallet, and place that, which hath our own faults, 
iiefore our eyes, and that, which hath in it those 
of others, behind our back. A very necessary 
jregulation this, if we would behold our own 
£tiults in the same light in which they do ; for 
we most not expect that others will be as blind 
to our foibles as we ourselves are; they will 
caTTy them before their eyes, whether we do or 
no. And to imagine that the world takes no 
notice of them, because we do not, is just as wise 
as to fancy that others do not see us, because 
we shut our eyes* 
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CHAP. V. 

Moderation, the effect of Self-knowledge. 

V. *' ANOTHER genuine offspring of self* 
know^ edge is, moderatioa.*' 

This, indeed, can hardly be conceived to be 
separate from that meekness and charity before- 
mentioned : but I cbuse to give it a distinct men- 
tion, because I consider it under a different view 
and operation ; viz. as that which guards and 
•influences our spirits in all matters of debate 
and controversy. 

Moderation is a great and importaotChristiaQ 
virtue, very different from that bad quality of 
the mind under which it is often misrepresented 
and disguised, viz. lukewarmness and iudiffer^r 
ence about the truth. The former is very con- 
sistent with a regular and well-corrected zeal ; 
the latter, consists in the total Mrant of it ; the 
former is sensible of, and endeavours, with peace 
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and prudence, to maintaia the digQity and im- 
portance of divine doctrines ; the latter hath no 
manner of concern about them ; the one feels 
the secret influences of them : the other is quite 
a stranger to their power and efficacy : the one 
laments, in secret, the sad decay of vital religion; 
the other is an instance of it. In short, the 
one proceeds from true knowledge, the other 
from great ignorance ; the one is a good mark of 
sincerity, the other a certain sign of hypocrisy. 
And to confound two things together, which are 
so essentially different, can be the effect of no- 
thing but great ignorance, or inconsideration, or 
an over-heated, injudicious zeal. 

A self-knowing man can easily distinguish be- 
tween these two. And the knowledge which he 
has of human nature in general, from a thorough 
contemplation of his own in particular, shows 
him the necessity of preserving a medium (as in 
every thing else, so especially) between the two 
' extremes of a bigotted zeal on the one hand, and 
an indolent lukewarmncss on the other. As he 
Mill not look upon every thing to be worth con- 
tending for, so lie will look upon nothing worth 
losing his temper for in the contention ; because. 
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though the truth be of ever so great importance, 
nothing can be of greater disservice to it, or 
make a man more incapable of defending it, than 
intemperate heat and passion, whereby he infuses 
and betrays the cause he is over anxious to 
maintain. ** The wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of God/' James. i. 20. 

Self-knowledge heals our animosities, and 
greatly cools our debates about matters of dark 
and doubtful speculation. One, who knows 
himself, sets too great a value upon his time and 
temper, to plunge rashly into those vain and 
fruitless controversies, in which one of them i& 
sure to be lost, and the other in great danger of 
being so, especially when a man of bad temper 
and bad principles is the opponent ; who aims 
rather to silence his adversary with overbearing 
confidence, dark unmeaning language, authorita- 
tive airs, and hard words, than convince him 
with solid argument ; and who plainly contends, 
not for truth, but for victory. Little good can 
be done to the best cause, under such a circum- 
stance. And a wise and moderate man, who 
knows human nature, and knows himself, will 
ratlier give his aniagonist the pleasure of an ioia- 
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ginary trrampli, than engage in iO uneqaal a 
combat. 

An eagerness and zeal for dispute on every 
subject, and with every one, shows great self- 
sufficiency, that never-failing sign of great self- 
^orance* And trne moderation, which consists 
in an indifference about little things, and in a 
prudent and well-iMroportioned zeal about things 
of in^rtance, can proceed from nothing but 
true knowledge, which has its foundation in self- 
acquaintance. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Self-knowledge improves the judgment. 

VI. « ANOTHER great advantage of being 
well-acqaainted with ourselves is, that it helps 
us to form a better judgment of other things,'' 

Self-knowledge, indeed, does not enlarge or 
increase our natural capacities, but it guides and 
regulates them ; leads us to the right use and 
application of them; and removes a great many 
things which obstruct the due exercise of them, 
as pridcy prejudice, and passion, &c. which of- 
tentimes so miserably pervert the ratioral 
powers. 

He that hath taken a just measure of himself, 
is thereby better able to judge of other things. 
1l^. (1.) He knows how to judge <9f men and hu- 
man nature better. For human nature, setting 
•side the difference of natural genius, and the 
improvements of education and religion^ is pretty 
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much the same in all. There are the same pas- 
sions and appetites, the same natural infirmities 
and inclinations in all, though some are more 
predominant and distinguishable in some than 
they are in others. So that; if a man be but 
well acquainted ivith his own, this, together with 
a very little observation on the ways of men, 
will soon discover to him those of others, and 
show him very impartially the particular fail- 
ings and excellencies of men, and help him to 
form a much truer sentiment of them, than if he 
were to judge only by their exterior, the appear- 
ance they make in the eye of the world (than 
which sometimes nothing shows them in a falser 
light), or by popular opinions and prejudices* 

(2.) Self-knowledge will teach us to judge 
rightly of facts, as well as men. It will exhibit 
things to the mind in their proper light and true 
colours, without those false glosses and appear- 
ances which fancy throws upon them, or in which 
the imagination often paints them. It will teach 
us to judge, not with the imagination, but with 
the understanding, ; and will set a guard upon 
the former, which so often represents things uk 
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wrong viewSy and gives the mind false impres- 
sions of them. See Part I. chap. 4. 

(3.) It helps us to estimate the true value of 
all worldly good things. It rectifies our notions 
of them, and lessens that enormous esteem we 
are apt to have for them. For, when a man 
knows himself, and his true interests, he will sec 
how far, and in what degree, these things arc 
suitable to him, and subservient to his good ; 
and how far they are unsuitable, ensnaring, and 
pernicious. This, and not the common opinion 
of the world, will be his rule of judging con- 
cerning them. By this, he will see quite through 
them ; see what they really are at bottom, and 
how far a wise man ought to desire them. The 
reason why men value them so extravagantly is, 
because they take a superficial view of them, 
and only look upon their outside, where they 
are most showy and inviting. Were they to 
.look within them, consider their intrinsic worth, 
their ordinary effects, their tendency, and their 
end, they would not be so apt to overvalue 
them. And a man, that has learned to t^ 
through himself can easily sec through these. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Self-knowledge directs to the proper exercise of 
Self-denial. 

VII. '*A MAN, that knows himself, best 
knows hoW, and wherein, he ought to deny him- 
self." 

The great duty of self-denial, which our Sa- 
viour |B0 expressly requires of all bis followers 
(plain and necessary as it is) has been much 
mistaken and abused, and that not only by the 
church of Rome, in their doctrines of penance, 
fasts, and pilgrimages, but by some protestant 
Christians, in the instances of voluntary absti- 
nence, and unnecessary austerities ; whence they 
are sometimes apt to be too cens<M'ious against 
those who indulge themselves in the use of those 
indifferent things, which they make it a point 
of conscience to abstain from. Whereas, would 
they confine their exercise of self-denial to the 
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plain and important points of Christian practice^ 
devoutly performing the necessary duties they 
are most averse to, and resolutely avoiding the 
known sins they are most inclined to, under the 
direction of scripture, they would soon become 
more solid, judicious, and exemplary Christians : 
and did they know themselves, they would ea- 
sily see, that herein there is occasion and scope 
enough for self-nleni^l, and that to a degree of 
greater severity and difficulty than there b in 
those little corporeal abstiuence and mortifica- 
tions they enjoin themselves. 

(1.) Self-knowledge will direct us to the ne- 
cessary exercises of self-denial, with regard to 
the duties our tempers are most averse to. 

There is no one, but at some times, finds a 
great backwavdness and indisposition to some 
duties, which he knows to be seasonable^ and 
necessary. This, then, is a proper occasion for 
self-discipline. For, to indulge this indisposi- 
tion is very dangerous, and leads to an habitual 
neglect of known duty ; and to resist and oppose 
it, and prepare for a diligent and faithful dis* 
charge of the duty, 'notwithstanding the many 
pleas and excuses that carnal disposition may 
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urge for tbc neglect of it» this requires do imal] 
pains and self^enial, and yet is very necessary 
to the peace of conscience. 

Andf for our encouragement to this piece of 
self-denial, we need only remember, that the 
difficulty of the duty, or our unfitness for it, 
will, upon the trial, be found to be much less 
than we apprehended ; and the pleasure of re- 
flecting, that we have discharged our consciences, 
and given a fresh testimony of our uprightness, 
will more than compensate the pains and diffi- 
culty we found therein. And the oftener these 
criminal propensions to the willful neglect of 
duty are opposed and overcome, the seldomer 
will they return, or the weaker will they grow, 
till at last, by divine grace, they will be wholly 
vanquished, and, in the room of them, will suc- 
ceed an habitual " readiness to every good 
work," (Tit. Hi. 1.) and a very sensible delight 
therein ; a much happier effect than can be ex- 
pected from the severest exercises of self-denial 
in the instances before-mentioned. 

(2.) A man, that knows himself, will see an 
equal necessity for self-denial, in order to check 
and Gontroul his inclinations to sinful actions ; 
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to subdue the rebel within ; to resist the solici- 
tations of sense and appetite ; to summon all his 
wisdom to avoid the occasions and temptations 
to sin, and all his strength to oppose it. 

All this (especially if it be a favourite or a 
constitutional enquiry) will cost a man pains 
and mortification enough ; for instance, the sub- 
duing a violent passion, or taming a sensual in« 
dination, or forgiving an apparent injury and 
affront. It is evident such a self-couquest can 
never be attained without much self-knowledge 
and self-denial. 

And that self-denial, that is 'exercised this 
way, as it will be a better evidence of our sin- 
cerity, so it will be more helpful and ornamen* 
tal to the interests of religion, than the greatest 
zeal in those particular duties, which are more 
suitable to our natural tempers, or than the 
greatest austerities in some particular instances 
of mortification, which are not so necessary, 
and perhaps not so difficult or disagreeable to 
us as this. 

To what amazing heights of piety may some 
be thought to mount (raised ou the wings of a 
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flaming zeal, and distingnisbed by uncommon 
preciseness and severity about little things), 
who all the while, perhaps, cannot ^govern one 
passion, and appear yet ignorant of, and slaves 
to, their darling iniquity ! Through an igno- 
rance of themselves, they misapply their zeal, 
and misplace their self-denial, and, by that 
means, blemish their characters with a visible 
inconsbtency. 
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CHAP. vin. 

Self-knowledge promotes our usefulness in Ihi 
World. 

VIII. " THE more wc know of ourselves, the 
more useful we are like to be io those stations of 
life in which Providence hath fixed us." 

When we know our proper talents and capa- 
cities, we knew in what manner we are capable 
of being useful ; and the consideration of our 
characters and relations in life will direct us to 
the proper application of those talents : show us 
to what ends they were given us, and to what 
purposes they ought to be cultivated and im- 
proved. 

.It is a sad thing to observe^ how miserably 
some men debase and prostitute their capacities. 
Those ^ifts and indulgences of nature, by which 
they outshine many others, and by which they 
ere capable of doing real service to the cause of 
virtue and religion, and of being eminently us^ 
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ful to ofiaokiDd, they either entirely neglect, or 
shamefully abuse, to the dishonour of God, and 
the prejudice of their fellow-creatures, by en- 
couraging and emboldening them in the ways 
of vice and vanity. For the false glare of a pro- 
fane wit will sometimes make such strong im- 
pressions on a weak unsettled mind, as to over- 
bear the principles of reason and wisdom, and 
give it too favourable sentiments of what it be- 
fore abhorred; whereas, the same force and 
sprightliness of genius would have been very 
happily and usefully employed in putting sin 
out of countenance, and in rallying the follies, 
and exposing the -inconsistencies, of a vicious 
and profligate character. 

When a man once knows where his strength 
lies, wherein he excels, or is capable of excel- 
ling, how far his influence extends, and in what 
station of life Providence hath fixed him, and 
the duties of that station, he thqn knows what 
talents he ought to cultivate, in what manner, 
and to what objects they are to be particularly 
directed and applied, in order to shine in that 
station, and be useful in it. This will keep 
him even and steady in his pursuits and views^ 
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consistent with himself, aniform in his conduct^ 
and useful to mankind; and will prevent his 
shooting at a wrong mark, or missing the right 
mark he aims at, as thousands do for want of 
this necessary branch of self-knowledge. — See 
Part I. chap. V. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Self-Knowledge Uads to a decorum and eonnei^ 
ency of Character. 

IX. ".A MAN, that knoyrs himself, knows 
how to act with discretion and dignity in every 
station and character." 

Almost all the ridicule we see in the world 
takes its rise from self-ignorance ; and to this, 
mankind, by common assent, ascribe it, when 
they say of a person, that acts out of character^ 
he does not know himself. Affectation is the 
spring of all ridicule, and self-ignorance the 
true source of affectation. A man, that does not 
know his proper character, nor what becomes 
it, cannot act suitably to it. He will often affect 
a character which does not belong to him ; and 
will either act above or beneath himself, which 
will make him equally contemptible in the eyes 
of Ihem that know him. 
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A man of superior rank and character, that 
IniOws biffld^tf, knows that he is bat a man ; sub- 
jecit to the same sicknesses, frailties, disappoint- 
teetits, pains, passions, and sorrows, as ofher 
Bf en ; that true honour lies in those things in 
which it is possible for the meanest peasant to 
exceed him, and therefore he will not be vainly 
arrogant. He knows that they are only transi- 
tory and accidental things that set him above 
the rest of mankind ; that he will soon be upon 
a level with them : and therefore learns to con- 
descend : and there is a dignity in this conde- 
scension ; it does not sink, but exalts his reputa- 
tion and character. 

A man of inferior rank, that knows himself^ 
knows how to be content, quiet, and thankful In 
his lower sphere* As he has not an extravagant 
veneration and esteem for those external things 
which raise one man*s circumstances so much 
above another's, so he does not look upon him* 
self as the worse or less valuable man for not 
having them ; much less does he envy them that 
have them. As he has not their advantages, so 
neither has he their temptations ; he is in that 
state of life, which the great Arbiter and Dis* 
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poser of all tbiugs hath allotted him, and he 
is satisfied : but as deference is owing to exter^ 
nal superiority, he knows how to pay a proper 
respect to those that are above him, without 
that abject and servile cringing, which discovers 
an inordinate esteem for their condition. As he 
does not over-esteem them for those little acci- 
dental advantages in which they excel him, so 
neither does he overvalue himself for those 
things in which he excels others. 

Were hearers to know themselves, they would 
not take upon them to dictate to their preachers, 
or teach their ministers how to teach them 
(which, as St. Austin observes, is the same thing 
as if a patient, when he sends for a physician, 
should prescribe to him what he would have 
liim prescribe); but, if they happen to hear 
something not quite agreeable to their former 
sentiments, would betake themselves more dili- 
gently to the study of their Bibles, to know, 
"whether those things were so/' Acts xvii, 11. 

And were ministers to know themselves, they 
would know the nature and duty of their office, 
and the wants and infirmities of their hearers, 
better, than to domineer over their faith, or 
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shoot over their heads, and seek their own po- 
pularity rather than their benefit. They would 
be more solicitous for their edification, than 
their approbation ; and, like a faithful physician, 
would earnestly intend and endeavour their 
good, though it be in a way they may not like ; 
and rather risk their own characters with weak 
and captious men, than *' withhold any thing 
that is needful for them/' or be unfaithful to 
God and their own consciences. The most pa- 
latable food is not always the most wholesome. 
Patients must not expect to be always pleased, 
nor physicians to be always applauded. 



I 
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CHAP. X. 

Piei$f, the effect of Sdf-hmwledge. 

X. " SELF-KNOWLEDGE tends greatly to 
cultivate a spirit of true piety/' 

Ignorance is so hx from being the mother of 
devotion, that nothing is so destructive of it; 
and of all ignorance, none is a greater bane to it 
than self-ignorance. This, indeed, is very con- 
sistent with superstition, bigotry, and enthu- 
siasm, those common counterfeits of piety, which 
by weak and credulous minds, are often mistaken 
for it. But true piety and real devotion can 
only spring from a just knowledge of God and 
ourselves; and the relation we stand in to him, 
and the dependence we have upon him. For, 
when we consider ourselves as the creatures of 
God, whom he made for his honour; and as 
creatures incapable of any happiness, but what 
results from his favour ; and as entirely and con- 
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tinually dependent upon him for every thing we 
have and hope for; and whilst we bear this 
thought in cur minds^ what can induce or prompt 
us more to love, and to fear, and trust him, as 
our God, our Father, and all-sufficient Friend 
and Helper 1 ^ 
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CHAP. XI. 

Self-knowledge teaches us rightly to perform tks 
duties of Religion. 

XI. « SELF-KNOWLEDGE will be a good 
help and direction to us in many of our religious 
duties and Christian exercises/' Particularly/ 

(1 .) In the duty of prayer ; both as to the 
matter and the mode. He, that rightly knows 
himself, will be very sensible of his spiritual 
wants, and he, that is well acquainted with his 
spiritual wants, will not be at a loss what to pray 
for. " Our hearts would be the best prayer- 
books, if we were skilful in reading them. Why 
do men pray, and call for prayers, when they 
come to die, but that they begin a little better 
to know themselves ? And were they now but 
to hear the voice of God and conscience, they 
would not remain speechless. But they» that 
are bom deaf, are always dumb." — ^Baxtbb* 
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Again, self-knowledge will teach us to pray, 
not only with fluency, but fervency ; will help 
us to keep the heart, as well as order our speech, 
before God ; and so promote the grace as well 
as gift of prayer. Did we but seriously consider 
what we are, and what we are about ; whom we 
pray to, and what we pray for ; it is impossible 
we should be so dead, spiritless, and formal in 
this duty as we too often are. The very thought 
would inspire us with life, and faith, and fer- 
vour. 

(2.) Self-knowledge will be very helpful to us 
m the duty of thanksgiving: As it makes us 
mindful of the mercies we receive ; the suitable- 
ness and the seasonableiiess of them. A self 
knowing man considers what he hath, as well as 
what he wauts ; is at once sensible, both of the 
value of his mercies, and his unworthiness of 
them : and this is what makes him thankful.— 
For this reason it is, that one Ciiristian's heart 
even melts with gratitude for those very mercies, 
which others disesteem and depreciate, and per- 
haps despise, because they have not what than 
think greater* But a man, that knows himself, 
knows that he deserves nothing, and therefore is 
I 
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thankful for every thing. For thankfulness as 
necessarily flows from humility, as humility does 
from self-acquaintance. 

(3.) (n the duties of reading and hearing the 
word of God, self-knowledge is of excellent use, 
to enable us to understand and apply that which 
we read or hear* Did we understand our hearts 
better, we should understand the word of God 
better, for that speaks to the heart. A man^ 
that is acquainted with his heart, easily sees 
how it penetrates and explores, searches and 
lays open its most inward parts. He feels what 
he reads; and finds that a quickening spirit, 
which» to a self-ignorant man, is but a dead 
letter. 

Moreover, this self-acquaintance teaches a 
man to apply what he reads and hears of the 
word of God : he sees the pertinence, congruity, 
and suitableness of it to his own case ; and lays 
it up faithfully in the store-rootn of his mind, to 
be digested and improved by his after-thoughts. 
And it is by this art of aptly applying scripture, 
and urging the mosi stritable instructions and 
admonitions of it home upon our consciences, 
that we receive tlie greatest benefit by it. 
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(4.) Nothing is of more eminent service in 
the great duty of meditation ; especially in that 
part of it which consists in heart-converse. A 
man, who is unacquainted with himself, is as 
unfit to converse with his hearty as he is a with a 
stranger he never saw, and whose taste and tem- 
per he is altogether unacquainted with: he 
knows not how to get his tlioughts about him ; 
and when he haiy he knows not how to range and 
fix them, and hath no more the command of 
them, than a general has of a wild undisciplined 
army, that has been never exercised or accus- 
tomed to obedience and order. But one, who 
hath made it the study of his life to be ac- 
quainted with himself, is soon disposed to enter 
into a free and fiimiliar converse with his own 
heart; and in such a self-deference improves 
more in true wisdom, and acquires more usefiil 
and substantial knowledge, than he could do 
from the most polite and refined conversation in 
the world. Of such excellent use is self-know- 
ledge in all the duties of piety and devotion. 
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CHAP. XIL 

Setf-kfMwUdge the best preparation for Death, 

XII. " SELF-KNOWLEDGE will be an ha- 
bitual preparation for death, and h constant 
guard against the surprises of it/' because it 
fixes and settles our hopes of future happiness. 
That which makes the thoughts of death so ter- 
rifying to the soul, is its utter uncertainty what 
will become of it after death. Were this uncer- 
tainty but removed, a thousand things would 
reconcile us to the thoughts of dying. 

^ Distrust and darkness of a iiitnre state, 

** Is that which makes mankind to dread their late; 

** Dying is nothing ; but 'tis this we fear, 

^ To be, we know not what, we know not where." 

' Now, self-knowledge, in a good degree, re- 
moves this uncertainty: for, as the word of God 
bath revealed the certainty of a future state of 
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happiness, which good men shall enter upon af 
ter death, and plainly described the requisite 
qualifications for it ; when a good man, by a 
long and laborious self-acquaintance, comes dis- 
tinctly to discern those qualifications in himself, 
his hopes of heaven soon raise him above the 
fears of death ; and though he may not be able 
to form any clear or distinct conception of the 
nature of that happiness, yet, in general, he is 
assured, that it will be a most exquisite and sa- 
tisfying one, and will contain in it every thing 
necessary to make it complete, because it will 
come immediately from God himself. Whereas, 
they who are ignorant what they are, must ne- 
cessarily be ignorant what they shall be. A man 
that is all darkness within, can have but a dark 
prospect forward. 

O, what would we not give for solid hope in 
death ! Reader ! wouldst thou have it, know 
God, and know thyself. 
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part'iil 

Showing haw Self-knowledge U to be attained* 

X^ROM what hath been said under the two 
former parts of the subject^ self-knowledge ap- 
pears to be in itself so excellent, and its effects 
so extensively useful and conducive to the hap- 
piness of human kind, that nothing need further 
be added by way of motive or inducement to ex- 
cite us to make it the great object of our study 
and pursuit. If we regard our present peace, 
satisfaction, and usefulness, or our future and 
everlasting interests, we shall certainly value and 
prosecute this knowledge above all others, as 
what will be most ornamental to our characters, 
and beneficial to our interest, in every state of 
life, and abundantly recompense all our labour* 
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Wer€ there need of ?Lny farther motives to ex« 
cite us to this, I might lay open the many dread- 
ful effects of self-ignorance, and show how 
plainly it appears to be the original spring of ail 
the follies and incongruities we see in the cha- 
racters of men, and of most of the mortifications 
and miseries they meet with here. This would 
soon appear, by only mentioning the reverse of 
those advantages before specified, which natu- 
rally attend self-knowledge : for what is it, but 
a want of self-knowledge and self-government 
that makes us so unsettled and volatile in our 
dispositions 1 so subject to transport and excess 
of passions in the varying scenes of life? so 
rash and unguarded in our conduct? so vain and 
seif-sufiicient ? so censorious and malignaat? so 
eager and confident? so little useful in the 
world, to what we might be? so inconsistent 
with ourselves ? so mistaken in our notions of 
true religion ? so generally indisposed to, or un-' 
engaged in, the holy exercises of it ? and, final- 
ly, so unfit for death, and so afraid of dying? I 
say, to what is all this owing but self-ignorance t 
the first aud fruitful source of all this long train 
of evils. And, indeed, there is scarce any, but 
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what may be traced up to it. In short, it bruti- 

. fies man to be ignorant of himself. *' Man that 

. IS in honour, and understandeth not (himself es- 

pecially), is as the beasts that perish.'' Psalm 

xlix, 20. 

*' Come home then, O my wandering self-ne- 
glecting soul ! lose not thyself in a wilderness or 
tumult of impertinent, vain, distracting things. 
Thy work is nearer thee: the country thou 
. shouldst first survey and travel is within thee : 
from which thou must pass to that above thee : 
when, by losing thyself in this without thee, 
thou wilt find thyself, before thou art aware, 
in that below thee. Let the eyes of fools be 
in the corners of the earth ; leave it to men 
beside themselves, to live as without themselves ; 
do thou keep at home, and mind thine own bu« 
siness ; survey thyself, thine own make and na- 
ture, and thou wilt find full employ for all thy 
most active thoughts. But dost thou delight 
in the mysteries of nature? consider well the 
mysteries of thy own. The compendium of all 
thou studiest is near thee, even within thee ; 
thyself being the epitome of the world. If 
either necessity or duty, nature or grace, reason 
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or faith, internal indaceraents, external impulseiy 
or eternal motives, might determine the subject 
of thy study and contemplation, thou wouldst 
call home thy distracted thoughts, and employ 
them more on thyself and thy Grod/^ — Baxter's 
Misehirf of Seif-ignarance. 

Now, then, let us resolve, that henceforth the 
study of ourselves shall be the business of our 
lives ; that, by the blessing of God, we may ar- 
rive at such a degree of self-knowledge, as may 
secure to us the excellent benefits 'before-men- 
tioned. To which end we would do well to at> 
tend diligently to the rules laid down in the fol* 
lowing chapters. 
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CHAP. I. 

Sdf'txamtnation necessary to Self-knowledge. 

!• " THE first thing necessary to self-know- 
ledge is, self-inspection/' 

We must often look into our hearts, if we 
would know them. They are very deceitful; 
more so than any man can think, till he has 
searched, and tried, and watched them. We 
may meet with frauds and faithless dealings 
from men ; but, after all, our own hearts are the 
greatest cheats, and there are none we are in 
greater danger from than ourselves. We must 
first suspect ourselves, then examine ourselves, 
then watch ourselves, if we expect ever to know 
ourselves. How is it possible there should be 
any self-acquaintance without self-converse ? 

Were a man to accustom himself to such 
self-employment, he need not live " till thirty, 
before he suspects himself a fool, or till forty, be- 
fore he knows it."— iVtgA* Thimghts, Part I. / 
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Men could never be so bad as they are» if 
tbey did but take a proper care and scope iu 
this basiness of self-examination; if they did 
bat look backwards to what they were, inwards 
to what they are, and forwards to what they 
shall be. 

And as this is the first and most necessary 
step to self-acquaintance, it may not be amiss to 
be a little more particular in it Therefore, 

(1.) This business of self-scrutiny must be 
performed with great care and diligence, other- 
wbe our hearts will deceive us even whilst we 
are examining them. '* When we set ourselves 
to think, some trifle or other presently interrupts 
and draws us off from any profitable recollec- 
tion. Nay, we ourselves fly out, aud arc glad 
to be diverted from a severe examination into 
our own state ; which is sure, if diligently pur- 
sued, to present us with objects of shame aud 
sorrow, which wiil wound our sight, and soon 
make us weary of this necessary work.'* — STAlf- 
HOPS's Thomas a Kempis, page 166. 

Do not let us flatter ourselves, then, that this 
is a mighty easy busmess; much paios and care 
are necessary sometimes to keep the mind intent. 
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and more to keep it impartial ; and the difiicnity 
of it is the reason that so many are averse to it^ 
and care not to descend into themselves. 

Reader, try the experiment ; retire now into 
thyself, and see if thou canst not strike out some 
light within, by closely urging such questions 
as these : — " What am I ? for what was I made 1 
and to what ends have I been preserved so long 
by the favour of my Maker? do I remember, or 
forget those endsl have I answered, or per* 
verted them 1 'What have I been doing since I 
came into the world 1 what is the world or my- 
self the better for my living so many years in it 1 
what is my allowed course of actions ? am I sure 
it will bear the future test 1 Am I now in that 
state I shall wish to die in ? and, O my soul, 
think, and think again, what it is to die ! Do not 
put that most awful event far from thee ; nor 
pass it by with superficial thought. Canst^ thou 
be too well fortified against the terrors of that 
day 1 and art thou sure that the props which 
support thee now will not fail thee then 1 What 
hopes hast thou for eternity ? hast thou, indeed, 
that holy, godlike temper which alone can fit 
thee for the enjoyment of God 1 Which world 
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art thou most concerned fori what things do 
most deeply affect thee 1 O my soul ! remember 
thy dignity : think how soon the scene will shift. 
Why shouldst thou forget thou art immortal 1 

(^.) This self*excitation and scrutiny must be 
very frequently made. They, who have a great 
deal of important business on their hands, should 
be often looking over their accounts, and fre* 
quently adjust them, lest they should be going 
backwards, and not know it ; and custom will 
soon take off the difficulty of tlHs duty, and tarn 
it into delight. 

In our morning retreat, it will be proper to 
remember that we cannot preserve throughout 
thb day that calm and even temper we may then 
be in ; that we shall very probably meet with 
. some things to ruffle us, some attack on oqr 
weak side. Place a guard there now. Or, how- 
ever, if no incidents happen to discompose us, 
'>ur tempers will vary ; our thoughts will flow 
pretty much with our blood ; and the disposi- 
tions of the mind be a good deal governed by the 
motions of the animal spirits ; our souls will be 
serene or cloudy, our tempers volatile or phleg- 
matic, and our inclinations sober or irregular^ 
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aecording to the briskness or sluggishness of 
the circulation of the animal fluids, vf^hatever 
may be the canse or immediate occasion of that ; 
and therefore, we must resolve to avoid all oc- 
casions that may raise any dangerous ferments 
there, which, when <Mice raised, will excite in us 
very different thoughts and dispositions from 
those we now have ; which, together with the 
force of a £ur opportunity and urgent tempta- 
tion, may overset our reason and resolution, and 
betray us into those sinful indulgences which 
will wound the conscience, stain the soul, and 
create bitter remorse in our cool reflections, — 
Pious thoughts and purposes, in the morning, 
will set a guard upon the aonl, and fortify it un- 
der all the temptations of the day. 

But such self-inspection, however, should 
never fldl to make part of our evening devotions, 
when we should review and examine the several 
actions of the day, the various tempers and dis- 
positions we have been in, and the occasions that 
excited them. It is an advice worthy of a 
Christian, though it first dropped from a heathen 
pen, that before we betake ourselves to rest, we 
review and examine all the passages of the day. 
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that we may have the comfort of what we have 
done aright, and may redress what we find to 
have been amiss ; and make the shipwrecks of 
one day be as marks to direct our course on 
another ; a practice that hath been recommended 
by many of the heathen morAlists of the greatest 
name, as Plutarch, Epictetus, Marcus Antoni- 
nus ; and particularly Pythagoras, iii the verses 
that go under his name, and are called his gfA- 
den verses ; wherein he advises his scholars 
every night to recollect the passages of the day, 
ind ask themselves these questions : '' Wherein 
have I transgressed this day ? what have I done I 
what duty have I omitted 1" &c. Seneca recom- 
mends the same practice. " Sectius (saith be) 
did this: At the close of the day, before he b^ 
took himself to rest, he addressed his soul ip the 
following manner :-^What evil of thine hast thou 
cured this dayl what vice withstood 1 in what 
respect art thou better? Passion will cease, or 
become more cool, when it knows it is every 
day to be thus called to account. What can be 
more advantageous than this constant custom of 
searching through the day? — ^And the same 
course (saith Seneca) I take myself; and every 
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day sit in judgment on myself. And, at even, 
vben all is hush and still, I make a scrutiny into 
the day ; look over my words and actions, and 
hide nothing from myself; conceal none of my 
mistakes through fear. For why should I, when 
I have it in my power to say thus ? This once 
I jfbrgiye thee, but see thou do so no more. In 
such a dispute I was too keen ; do not, for the 
future, contend with ignorant men; they will 
not be convinced, because they are unwilling to 
show their ignorance. Such a one I reproved 
with too much freedom, whereby I have not re- 
formed, but exasperated him : remember here- 
after to be more mild in your censures ; and 
consider not only whether what you say be true, 
but whether the person you say it to, can bear 
to hear the truth/' Senec. dclra^ lib. 3. cap. 
06. Thus far that excellent moralist. 

Let ns take a few other specimens of a more 
pious and Christian turn, from a judicious and 
devout writer. 

** This morning, when I arose, instead of apr 
plying myself to God in prayer (which I gener 
rally find it best to do immediately after a few 
serious reflections) I gave way to idle musing. 
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to the great disorder of my heart and frame. 
How ofteu have I suffered for want of more 
watchfulness on this occasion ! When shall I be 
wise 1 I have this day shamefully trifled almost 
through the whole of it ; was in my bed when I 
should have been upon my knees ; prayed but 
coolly in the morning; was strangely off my 
guard in the business and conversation I was 
concerned with in the day, particularly at — — : 
I indulged to very foolish, siniu], vile thoughts, 
&c. I fell in with a straiu of conversation too 
common among all sorts, viz. speaking evil of 
others ; taking up a reproach against my neigh- 
bour, I have often resolved against this sin, 
and yet run into it again. How treacherous 
this wicked heart of mine I I have lost several 
bours this day in mere sauntering and idleness. 
This day I had an instance of mine own infirm- 
ity, that I was a little surprised at, and I am 
sure I ought to be humbled for. The behaviour 
of , from whom I can expect nothing but 

humour, indiscretion, and folly, strangely ruffled 
me{ and that after I have had warning over and 
over again. What a poor, impotent, contempti^ 
ble creature am I ! This day I have been kept> 
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in a great measure, from my too frequent failings. 
I had this day very comfortable assistances from 
God, upon an occasion not a little trying — ^what 
shall I render r— Bennetts ChrUi. Orat. 

(3.) See that the mind be in the most com- 
posed and disengaged frame it can, when you 
entar upon this business of self-judgment. Chuse 
a time when it is most free from passion, and 
Inost at leisure from the cares and affections of 
life. A judge is not like to bring a cause to a 
good issue, that is either intoxicated with liquor, 
on the bench, or has his mind distracted with 
other cares, when he should be intent on tlie 
trial. Remember you sit in judgment upon 
yourself, and have nothing to do at present but 
to sift the evidence which conscience may bring 
in, either for or against you, in order to pro- 
nounce a just sentence, which is a much greater 
concernment to you at present than any thing 
else can be ; and, therefore, it should be tran- 
sacted with his utmost care, composure, and at« 
tention. 

(4.) Beware of partiality, and the influence of 
self-love, in this weighty business ; which, if you 
do not guard against it, will soon lead you into 
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self-delusion, the consequences of which may 
be fatal to you. Labour to see yourself as you 
are ; and view things in the light in which they 
are, and not in that in which you would have 
them be. Remember, that the mind is always 
apt to believe those things true, which it would 
have be so; and backward to believe those 
things true, which it wishes were not so ; and 
this is an influence you will certainly lie under 
in tliis affair of self-judgment. 

You need not be much afraid of being too 
severe upon yourself: your great danger wil) 
generally be, passing a too favourable judgment. 
A judge ought not, indeed, to be a party conr 
cemed, and should have no interest in the per- 
son he sits in judgment upon. But this cannot 
be the case here, as you yourself are both judge 
and criminal, which shows the danger of pro- 
nouncing a too favourable sentence. But re; 
member your business is only with the evidence 
and the rule of judgment; and that, however 
you come off now, there will be a rehearing in 
another court, where judgment will be according 
to truth. 

However, look not unequally, either at the 
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good or evil that is in you, but view them as 
they are. If you observe only the good that is 
in you^ and overlook the bad, or search only 
after your faults; and overlook your graces, nei* 
ther of these will bring you to a true acquaintance 
with yourself/'— Baxteb's Director. 

And to induce you to this impartiality, re- 
member that this business (tliough it may be hid 
from the world) it is not done in secret. God 
sees how you manage it, before whose tribunal 
you must expect a righteous judgment. ^* We 
should order our thoughts so (saith Seneca) as 
if we had a window in our breasts, through 
which any one might see what passes there. — 
And indeed there is one that does ; for what 
does it signify^ that our thoughts are hid from 
men? From God nothing is hid/'— Seneca, 
JEpis. 84. 

(5.) Beware of false rules of judgment This 
is a sure and common way to self-deception. 
€. g. Some judge themselves by what they have 
been. But it does not follow, if men are not so' 
bad as they have been, that therefore they are 
as |;ood as they should be. It: is wrong to make 
pur past conduct implicitly the measure of our 
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present ; or our present the rule of our future ; 
wheu our past, present, and future conduct must 
all be brought to another rule; And they, who 
thus " measure themselves by themselves, and 
compare themselves with themselves, are not 
wise.'^ 2 Cor. x. 12. Again, others are apt to 
judge of themselves by the opinions of men, 
which is the most uncertain rule that can be ; 
for in that very opinion of theirs you may be 
deceived. How do you know they have really 
so good an opinion of you as they profess 1 but 
if they have, have not others as bad ? and why 
should not the opinion of these be your rule as 
Well as the opinion of those ? Appeal to self- 
flattery for an smswer. However, neither one 
nor the other of them, perhaps, appear to know 
themselves, and how should they know youl 
how is it possible they should have opportunities 
of knowing you better than you know yourself? 
A mau can never gain a right knowledge of him- 
self from the opinion of others, which is so va- 
rious, and generally so ill-founded; for men 
commonly judge by outward appearances, or 
inward pri^judice ; and, therefore, for the most 
part* think and speak of us very much at ran* 
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dbin. Again, others are for judgiug of them* 
selves by the conduct pf their superiors/ who 
have opportunities and advantages of knowing, 
acting, and being better : and yet, without va^ 
nity be it spoken, say they, we are not behind 
band with them. But what then 1 Neither they 
nor you, perhaps, are what the obligations of 
your character indispensably require you to be, 
and what you must be, ere you can be happy. 
But consider how easily this argument may be 
turned upon you. You are better than some, 
you say, who have greater opportunities and 
advantages of being good than you have, and 
therefore your state is safe; but you yourself 
have greater opportunities and advantages of 
being good than some others have, who ar^ 
nevertheless, better than you; and, therefore, 
by the same rule, your state cannot be safe.—* 
Agidn, others judge of themselves, by tlie com- 
mon maxims of the vulgar world concerning ho- 
nour and honesty, virtue and interest ; which 
maxims, though generally very corrupt, and 
very contrary to those of reason, conscience, and 
f cripture, men will follow as a rule, for the sake 
of the latitude it allows them ; and fondly thinly 
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that if they stand right in the opinion of the 
lowest kind of men, they have no reason to be 
severe upon themselves. Others^ whose senti- 
ments are more delicate and refined, they ima- 
gine, may be mistaken, or may overstrain the 
matter. In which persuasion they are confirmed, 
by observing how seldom the consciences of 
the generality of men smite them for those things 
which these niqe judges condemn as heinous 
crimes. I need not say how false and pernicious 
a rule this is. Again, others may judge of them- 
selves and their state by sudden impressions 
they have had, or strong impulses upon their 
spirits, which they attribute to the finger of God; 
and by which they have been so exceedingly af- 
fected, as to make no doubt, but that it was the 
instant of their conversion : but whether it was 
or not, can never be known but by the conduct 
of their after lives. In like manner, others judge 
of their good state by their good frames, though 
very rare it may be, and very transient, soon 
passing off ** like a morning cloud, or as the 
early dew," — "But we should not judge «/f our- 
selves by that which is unusual or extraordinary 
with us, but by the ordinary tenor and drift of 
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our lives. A bad man may seem good in some 
good moody and a good man may seem bad in 
some extraordinary falls. To judge of a bad 
man by his best hours, and a good man by his 
worst, is the way to be deceived in them both.'' 
— ^Baxter's Director. And the same way may 
:you be deceived in yourself. Pharaoh, Ahab, 
Herod, and Felix, had alt of them their soften- 
ings, their transitory fits of goodness ; but yet 
they remain upon record under the blackest cha- 
racters. 

These, ttien, are all the wrong rules of judg- 
ment ; and to trust to them, or try ourselves by 
them, leads to fatal deception; Again, 

(6.) In the business of self-examination, \ou 
must not only take care you do not judge by 
wrong rules, but that you do not judge wrong 
by right rules. You must endeavour, then, to 
be well acquainted with them. The office of a 
judge is, not only to collect the evidence and the 
circumstances of facts, but to be well skilled in 
the laws by which those facts are to be exa- 
mined. 

K 
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Now, the only right rules by which we iire to 
examine, in order to know ourseWes, arr reason 
and scripture. Some are for settbg a^ide these 
rales, as too severe for them, too stiff to bend to 
their perverseness, too straight to measure their 
crooked ways : are against reason, when reason 
is against them ; decrying it as carnal reason ; 
and, for the same cause, are against scripture 
too, depreciating it as a dead letter. And thus, 
rather than be convinced they are wrong, they 
despise the only means that can set them right. 

And as some are for setting aside each part of 
their rules, so others are for setting them one 
against the other ; reason against scripture, and 
scripture against reason: when they are both 
given us by the God of our natures, not only as 
perfectly consistent, but as proper to explain and 
illustrate each other, and prevent our mistaking 
either ; and to be, when taken together (as they 
always should), the mos complete and only rule 
by which to judge both of ourselves, and every 
thing belonging to our salvation, as reasonable 
and fallen creatures. 

(1.) Then, one part of that rule, which God 
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liatb given us to judge of ourselTes by, is right 
reason : by which I do not mean the re&so^g 
of any particular man, ivhich may be very dif- 
ferent from the reasoning of another particular 
man, and both, it may be, very dlE&cent from 
rigjbt reason ; because both may be influenced, 
not so much by the reason and nature of things, 
as by partial prepossessions and the power of 
passions: but, by right reason, I mean those 
common principles, which are readily allowed 
by all who are capable of understanding them, 
and not notoriously perverted by the powc** of 
prejudice, and which are confirmed by the com^ 
mon consent of all the sober and thinking part 
of mankind, and may be er^sily learned by the 
light of nature. Therefore, if any doctrine or 
practice, though supposed to be founded in, or 
countenanced by, revelation, be nevertheless ap- 
.parently repugnant to these dictates of right 
reason, or evidently contradict our natural no- 
tions of the divme attributes, or weaken our 
obligations to universal virtue, that we may be 
sure, is no part of revelation, because then one 
part of our rule would clash with, and be oppo- 
site to, tlie other. And thus reason was de* 
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signed to be our guard against a wild and ex- 
travagant construction of scripture. 

(2.) The other part of our rule is the sacred 
scriptures; which we are to use as our guard 
against the licentious excursions of fancy, which 
is often imposing itself upon us for right reason. 
Let any religious scheme or notion, then, appear 
ever so pleasing or plausible, if it be not esta- 
blished on the plain principles of scripture, it is 
forthwith to be discarded; and that sense of 
scripture, that is violently forced to bend towards 
it, is very much to be suspected. 

It must be very surprising to one who reads 
and studies the sacred scriptures with a free un- 
biassed mind, to see what elaborate, fine-spuu, 
and flimsy glosses men will invent and put upon 
some texts as the true and genuine sense of 
them, for no other reason, but because it is most 
agreeable to the opinion of their party, from 
which, as the standard of their orthodoxy, they 
durst never depart; who, if they were to write 
a critique, in the same manner, on any Greek or 
Latin author, would make themselves extremely 
ridiculous in the eyes of the learned world. But, 
if we would not pervert our rule, we must/learn 
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to think as scripture speaks, and not compel that 
to speak as we think. Would we know ourselves, 
then, we must often view ourselves in the glass 
of God's word ; and when we have taken a full 
survey of ourselves from thence, let us not soon 
forget ** what manner of persons w« are.'' Jam. 
i. 23, 24. If our own image do not please us, 
let us not quarrel with our mirror, but set about 
mending ourselves. 

The eye of the mind, indeed, is not like that 
of the body, which can see every thing, else but 
itself; for the eye of the mind can turn itself 
inward, and survey itself. However, it must be 
owned, it can see itself much better when its 
> own image is reflected upon it from this mirror. 
And it is by this only that we can come at the 
bottom of our hearts, and discover those secret 
pr^udices and carnal prepossessions, which 
self-love would hide from us. 

This, then, is the first thing that we must do 
in order to self-knowledge. We must examine, 
scrutinize, and judge ourselves, diligently, lei- 
surely, frequently, and impartially; and that 
not by the false maxims of the world, but by the 
rules which God hath given us, reason and scrip- 
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ture; and take care to uirderstand those rules, 
and not set them at variance. The next Jmpor* 
tant step to self-knowledge is the subject of the 
following chapter. 
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CHAP. II. 

Constant watchfulness necessary to Self-know^ 
ledge. 

ir. " WOULD we know ourselves, we must 
be yery wat'cbful over our hearts and lives/' 

(!•) We must keep a vigilant eye upon our 
hearts, t. e. our tempers, inclinations, and pas- 
sions. A more necessary piece of advice we 
cannot practice, in order to self-acquaintance, 
than that which Solomon gives us, Proy. iv. 23. 
'VKeep your heart with all diligence,'' or, as it 
IS' in the original, ^ above all keeping/' Q.D. 
Whatever yoii neglect or overlook, be sure you 
mind your heart. Narrowly observe all its in* 
clinationd and' aversions, all its motions and af^ 
fections; together with the several objects and 
occasions which' excite them. And this precept 
Is enforced with two very urgent reasons ?n 
scripture; The first is, because " out of it are 
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the issues of life.'' i.e. As our heart is, so will 
the tenor of our life and conduct be. As is the 
fountain so are the streams ; as is the root, so 
is the fruit. Matth. vii. 18. And the other is, 
because " it is deceitful above all thuigs." Jer. 
X i. 9. Aiid, therefore, without a constant 
guard upon it, we shall insensibly run into many 
hurtful self-deceptions. To which I may add, 
that, without this, careful keeping of the heart, 
we shall never be able to acquire any considera- 
ble degree of self-acquaintance, or self-govern- 
ment. 

(2 ) To know ourselves, we must watch our 
life and conduct, as well as pur hearts : and by 
ihis, the heart will be better known ; as the root 
is best known by the fruit. We must attend to 
the nature and consequences of every action we 
are disposed or solicited to, before we comply ; 
apd consider how it will appear in an impartial 
review. We are apt enough to observe and 
watch the conduct of others : a wise man will 
be as critical and as severe upon his own. For 
indeed we have a great deal more to do with our 
own conduct than other men's; as we are to 
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answer for our own, but not for theirs. By ob- 
serving the conduct of otl^er men, we know 
them ; bj carefully observing our own, we must 
know ourselves. 
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CHAP. III. 

Wc should have same regard to the opinions of 
others concerning us, particularly of our Ene* 
mies. 

III. " WOULD we know ourselves, we should 
not altogether neglect the opinion which others 
have of us, or the things they may say of us/* 

Not that we need be very solicitous about the 
censure or applause of the world, which is gene^ 
rally very rash and wrong, according to the par- 
ticular humours and prepossessions of men; and 
a man that kuows himself, will soon know how 
to despise them both. ** The judgment which 
the world makes of us, is generally of no man* 
ner of use to us ; it adds nothing to our souls 
or bodies, nor lessens any of our miseries. Let 
us constantly follow reason/' says Montaigne, 
" and let the public approbation follow us the 
same way if it pleases/' 
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But stiU, I say/ a total inldifference in thb 
matter is unM^ise. We ought not to be entirely 
insensible to tlie reports of others ; no, not to 
the railings of- an enemy ; for an enemy may say 
something out of ill-will < to us, which it may 
eonoeni'Ul to thiitkof ooolly when we are by 
oui-selves^; Vb eieamine' whether the accusation 
be justyahd^WfaM" there is in our conduct and 
temper^ wiiich> may make it appear so.' .And by 
this means'oijif enemy inaydo us more good than 
he* intend^^ atid^be an occasion of discovering 
something of oiir hearts to m, which we did not 
know before. A' man that hath no enemies, 
ought to hate very faithful friends : and one, 
who hath no such friends, ought tothinlcitno 
calamity that he hath enemies to be his effectual 
monitors. " Our friends, •' says Mr. A'ddison, 
" very often flatter us as much as our oWn 
hearts. They either do not see our faults, or 
conceal them from us ; or soften them by their 
representations, after such a manner, that we 
think them too trivial to be taken notice of.— 
An adversary, on the contrary, makes a stricter 
seareh into us, discovers every flaw and imper- 
fection in our tempers ; and though his malice 
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may set them in too strong a ligbt> it has gene- 
rally some . ground for. what it advances. A 
friend exaggerates a man's virtues; an enemy 
inflames his crimes. A wise man should give a 
just attention to both of them, so far as it may 
tend to the improvement of the one, and the 
diminution of the other* Plutarch has written 
an essay on the benefits which a man may receive 
from his enemies ; and, among the good fruits of 
^enmity, mentions this in particular, that, by the 
. reproaches it casts upon us, we see the worst 
. side of ourselves, and open our eyes to several 
blemishes and defects in our lives .and conversa- 
tiops, which we should not have observed with- 
out the help of such ill-natured monitors. 
^ " In order, likewise, to come at a true know- 
ledge of ourselves, we should consider, on the 
, ot^^er hand, how far we. may deserve the praises 
.^and approbation which the world bestow upon 
^us; whether the actions they celebrate proceed 
from laudable and worthy motives, and how fu 
„we are really possessed of the virtues which 
. gain us applause amongst those with whom we 
converse. Such a reflection is absolutely neces- 
sary, if we consider how apt we are either ti> 
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value or condemn ourselves by the opinions of 
others, and to sacrifice the report of our own 
hearts to the judgment of the world/' — Specta- 
tor, Vol. VI. No. 399. 

It is the character of a very dissolute mind, 
to be entirely insensible to all that the world 
says of us ; and shows such a confidence of self« 
knowledge as is usually a sure sign of self-igno- 
rance. The most knowing minds are ever least 
presumptuous. And true self-knowledge is a 
science of so much depth and difficulty, that a 
wise man would not chuse to be over-confident, 
that all his notions of himself are riglit, in op- 
position to the judgment of all mankind; som^ 
of whom, perhaps, have better opportunities and 
advantages of knowing him (at some seasons es- 
pecially) than he has of knowing himself; be- 
cause they never look through the same false 
medium of self-flattery. 
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CHAP. IV- 



Frequent, converse with SupetHors, a help to 
Self-knowledge. 

IV. " ANOTHER proper means of self-know- 
ledge is, to converse as much as you can with 
tliose who are your superiors in real excels 
lence." 

** He that walketh with wise men shall be 
wise." Prov. xiii. 20. Their example will not 
only be your motive to laudable pursuits, but a 
niirror to your mind ; by which you may jiossl- 
bly discern some failings, or deficiencies, or 
neglects in yourself, which before escaped you. 
You will see the unreasonableness of your va- 
nity and self-sufficiency, when you observe how 
much you are surpassed by others in knowledge 
and goodness. Their proficiency will make your 
defects the more obvious to you. And, by the 
lustre of their virtues, you will better see the 
deformity of your vices; your negligence, by 
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their diligence ; your pride, by their humility ; 
your passion, by their meekness ; and your folly, 
by their wisdom. 

Examples not only move, but teach and direct 
much more effectually than precepts ; and show 
uSy not only that such virtues may be practised, 
but iow ; and how lovely they appear when they 
are. And, therefore, if we caunot have them 
always before our eyes, we should endeavour to 
have them always in our mind ; and especially 
that of our great Head and Pattern, who hath 
set us a lovely example of the most innocent 
conduct, under the worst and most disadvanta* 
gi^us circumstances of human life* 
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CHAP. V. 

Of cultivating such a temper as will he the best 
' disposition to Self-knowledge, 

V. ** IF a man would know himself, he mns^ 
with great care, cultivate that temper, which 
will best dispose him to receive this knowledge.** 

Now, as there are no greater hinderances to 
self-knowledge than pride and obstinacy, so 
there is nothing more helpful to it than humility 
and an openness to conviction. 

(1.) One, who is in quest of self-knowledge, 
must, above all things, seek humility. And how 
near an affinity there is between these two, 
appears from hence, that they are both acquured 
the same way. The very means of attaining hu- 
mility are the properest means for attaining self- 
knowledge. By keeping an eye every day upon 
our faults and wants, we become more humble; 
and, by the same means we become more self- 
knowing. By considering how far we fall short 
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of our rule and our duty^ and how vastly others 
exceed us, and especially by a daily and diligent 
study of the word of God, we come to have 
meaner thoughts of ourselves ; and, by the very 
same means, we come to have a better acquaint- 
ance with ourselves. 

A proud man cannot know himself. Pride is 
that beam in the eye of his mind, which renders 
him quite blind to any blemishes there. Hencei 
nothing is a surer sign of self-ignorance than 
vanity and ostentation. 

Indeed, true self-knowledge and humility are 
so necessarily connected, that they depend upon, 
and mutually beget, each other. A man, thai 
knows himself, knows the worst of himself, and 
therefore cannot but be humble ; and a humbk 
mind is frequently contemplating its own fsiults 
and weaknesses, Mich greatly improves it in 
self-knowledge. So that self-acquaintance makes 
a man humble : and humility gives him still a 
better acquaintance with himself, 
t (2.) An openness to conviction is no less neces- 
sary to self-knowledge than humility. 

As nothing is a greater bar to true knowledge 
than an obstinate stiffness in opinion^ aiid a fear 
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to depdrt from old notions^ (which, before we 
were capable of judging perhaps) we had loDg 
taken up for the truth, so nothing is a grei^r 
bar to self-knowledge, than a strong aversion to 
part with those sentiments of ourselves which we 
have been blindly accustomed to,' and to thiiik 
worse of ourselv^ than we are used. 

And such an imwrllirigne^ to retract onr sefi- 
timents, in both cases, proceeds from the sanie 
cause^ vis. a- reluctance to self-condemnatioa. 
For he that takes up a new way of thiiddafr 
contrary t6 that which he hath long received, 
therein condemns himself of having lived in an 
error ; and he, that begins to see faults in hioi- 
sdf he never saw before, condemns himself of 
having lived in ignorance and sin. Now this is 
an ungrateful business, and what sdf-flattery 
gives us a strong aversion to\ 

But such an inflexibility of jadgment^ and 
hatred of conviction is a very unhappy and hate* 
ful turn of mind; and a man, that is res^ved 
never to be in the wrong, is.in a fair vyay never 
to be in the right. 

As infallibility is no privilege of the human 
nature, it is no diminution to a man's good seme 
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or judgment to be found in an error, provided 
he is willing to retract it. He acts with the same 
freedom and liberty, as before ; whoever be his 
monitor, it is his own good sense and judgment 
that still guides him ; which shines to great ad- 
vantage in thus directing faifn against the bias 
of vanity and ^elf-opinion. And in thus changing 
his sentiments, he only acknowledges that he is 
not, what no man ever was, incapable of being 
mistaken. In short, it is more merit, and an 
argument of a more excellent mind for a man 
ireely to retract when be is in the wrong, than 
to be overbearing and positive when he is in th^ 
right. 

Aman, then, must be willing to know himself, 
before he can know himself. He must open his 
eyes, if he desires to see ; yield to evidence and 
conviction, though it be at the expence of his 
judgment^ and to the mortification of his vanity. 
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CHAP. vr. . 

To he sensible of our False-knowledge a good step 
to Self-knowledge 

VI. " WOULD you koow yourself, take heed 
and guard against false-knowledge.'^ 

See that the " light that is within you be not 
darkness ;'' that your favourite and leading prin- 
ciples be right. Search your furniture, and see 
what you have to unlearn. For oftentimes there 
is as much wisdom in casting off some knowledge 
which we have, as in acquiring that which we 
have not ; which, perhaps, was what made The- 
mistocles reply, when one offered to teach him 
the art of memory, that '* he had much rather 
he would teach him the art of forgetfulness.^' 

A scholar, that hath been all his life collect- 
ing of books, will find in his library, at last, a 
great deal of rubbish ; and, as his taste alters, 
and his judgment improves, he will throw out a 
'^reat many as trash and lumber^ which, it maj 
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be, he once valued and paid dear for, and replace 
them with such ^s are more solid and useful. 
Just so shou we aeal with our understandings ; 
look over the furniture of the mind ; separate 
the chaff from the wheat, which are generally 
received into it together; and take as much 
pains to forget what we ought not to have learn- 
ed, as to retain what we ought not to forget. To 
read froth and trifles all our life, is the way al- 
ways to retain a flashy and juvenile turn ; and 
only to contemplate our first (which is generally 
our worst) knowledge, cramps the progress of 
the understanding, and is a great hinderance to 
a true self-knowledge. In short, would we im- 
prove the understanding to the valuable purposes 
of self-knowledge, we must take as much care 
what books we read, as what company we keep. 

" The pains we take in books or arts, which 
treat of things remote from the use of life, is a 
busy idleness. If I study (says Montaigne), it 
is for no other science, than what treats of the 
knowledge of myself, and instructs me how to 
live and die well."— i?u/c of Life. 

It is a comfortless speculation, and a plain 
proof of the imperfection of the human under* 
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standing, that, upon a narrow ^rutiny into our 
furniture, we observe a great many tilings whicb 
we think we know, but do not; and a great 
many things which we do know, but ought not ; 
that of the knowledge which we have been all 
our lives collecting, a good deal of it is mere ig- 
norance, and a good deal of it is worse than 
ignorance ; to be sensible of which is a very 
necessary step to self-acquaintance. See Part I. 
Chap. xiii. 
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CHAP. vir. 

Sel/'in$pection pecuHarfy neceuary upon wnuf 
particular occanow. 

VII. " WOULD ypu know yourself, you must 
very carefully attend to the frame and emotions 
of your mind, under some particular incidents 
and occasions." 

Some sudden accidents which befal you when 
the mind is most off its guard, will better disco- 
ver its secret^ turn and prevailing disposition, 
than much greater events you are prepared 
for. JE. G. 

(1.) Consider how you behave under any sud- 
den affronts or provocations from men. " A 
fool's wrath is presently known.'^ Prov. xii. 16. 
t. f. a fool is presently known by his wrath. 

If your anger be soon kindled, it is a sign that 
secret pride lies lurking in the heart, which, like 
gunpowder, takes fire at every spark of provoca* 
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tion that lights upon it. For whatever may be 
owing to a natural temper, it is certain, that 
pride is the chief cause of frequent and wrathful 
resentments : for pride and anger are as nearly 
allied as humility and meekness. " Only by 
pride cometh contention/' Prov. xiii. 10. And 
a man would not know what mud lay at the 
bottom of his heart, if provocation did not stir 
it up. 

Athenodorus, the philosopher, by reason of his 
old age, begged leave to retire from the court 
of Augustus, which the emperor granted him; 
and as Athenodorus was taking his leave of him, 
*• Remember," said he, " Caesar, whenever you 
are angry, you say or do nothing, before you 
have repeated the four-and-twenty letters of the 
alphabet to yourself." Whereupon Csesar, 
catching him by the hand, " I have need," says 
he, " of your presence still ;" and kept him a 
year longer. This is celebrated by the ancients 
as a rule of excellent wisdom. But a Christian 
may prescribe to himself a much wiser ; viz, — 
" When you are angry, answer not till you have 
repeated tlie fifth petition of the Lord's prayer, 
• Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them 
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that trespass against us ;' and our Saviour's com- 
ment upon it, * For if ye forgive men their tres- 
passes, your heavenly Father will also forgive 
you ; but if ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither will your Father forgive your trespasses/ 
Matth. vi. 14, 15. 

It is a just and seasonable thought that of 
Marcus Antoninus, upon such occasions. ** A 
man misbehaves himself towards me; what is 
that to m^ 1 The action is his ; and the will 
that sets him upon it is his ; and therefore let 
him look to it. The iauit and injury is his, not 
mine. As for me, I am in the condition Pro- 
vidence would have me, and am doing what be- 
comes me." — Meditations, book v. § 25. 

But still this amounts only to a philosophical 
coQtempt of injuries, and falls much beneath a 
Christian forgiveness of them ; which, as Chris- 
tians, we are bound to, and which^ if we know 
ourselves, we shall be disposed to. And there- 
fore, in order to a true self-knowledge, we must 
always take care to examine and observe in what 
manner we are affected in such circumstances. 

(2.) How do you behave under a severe and 
L 
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unexpected affliction from the band of Provi<' 
dence? which is another circumstance, whicii, 
when rightly improved^ will help us very much 
to know ourselves. 

. If there be any habitual discontent "or impa- 
tience lurking without us, this will draw it foith 
especially if the affliction be attended with any 
of those aggravating circumstances, with which 
Job's was. 

Afflictions are often sent with this intent, to 
teach us to know ourselves; and, therefore/ 
ought to be carefully improved to this purpose. 

And much of the wisdom and goodness of our 
heavenly Father, is seen by a serious and atten- 
tive mind, not only in proportioning the degrees 
of his corrections to his children's strength, but 
in adapting the kinds of them to their tempers ; 
afflicting one in one way, another in another, ac- 
cording as he knows they are most easily wrought 
upon, and as will be most for their advantage ; 
by which means a slight affliction of one kind 
may as deeply affect us, and procure as great an 
advantage to us, as a much greater of another 
kind. 

It is a trite but true observation, that a wise 
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man receives more benefit from his enemies than 
from his friends, from his afflictions than from 
his mercies ; by which means he makes his ene 
mies in effect his best friends, and his afflictions 
his greatest mercies. Certain it is, that a man 
never has an opportunity of taking a more fair 
and undisguised view of himself than in these 
circumstances ; and therefbre, by diligently ob- 
serving in what manner he is affected at such 
times, he may make an improvement in the true 
knowledge of himself^ very much to his future 
advantage, though perhaps not a little to his 
present mortification ; for a sudden provocation 
from man, or severe affliction from God, may 
detect something which lay latent and undisco- 
vered so long at the bottom of his heart, that 
he never once suspected it to have had any place 
there. 

Thus, the one excited wrath in the meekest 
man» Psal. cvi. 33. and the other, passion in the 
most patient. Job, iii. 3. 

By considering, then, in what manner we bear 
the particular afflictions God is pleased to allot 
us, and what benefit we receive from them, we 
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ti!ay coDie to a very considerable acquaiutance 
with ourselves. 

(3.) In a time of peace, prosperity* and plca« 
sure, when the soul is generally most unguarded, 
what is its temper and disposition then ? 

This is the warm season that nourishes and 
impregnates the seeds of vanity, self-<;onfidence, 
and a supercilious contempt of others. If there 
be such a root of bitterness in the heart, it will 
be very apt to shoot forth in the sunshine of un- 
interrupted prosperity, even after the frost of 
adversity had nipped it, and, as we thought, 
killed It. 

. Prosperity is a trial, as well as adversity, and 
18 commonly attended with .more dangerous 
temptations. And were the mind but as seriously 
disposed to self-reflection, it would have a greater 
advantage of attaining a true knowledge of itself 
under the former than under the latter. But the 
unhappiness of it is, the mind is seldom rightly 
turned for such an employment under those cir- 
cumstances. It has something else to dp; has 
the concerns of the world to mind : and is too 
much engaged by the things without it, to ad- 
vert to those within it ; and is more disposed to 
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enjoy than examine itself. However, it is a very 
necessary season for self-examination, and a very 
proper time to acquire a good degree of self- 
knowledge, if rightly improved, 

(Lastly,) How do we behave in bad com- 
pany! 

And that is to be reckoned bad company, ii| 
which there is no probability of our doing or 
getting any good, but apparent danger of our 
doing or getting much harm ; I mean, our giv- 
ing offence to others, by an indiscreet zeal, or 
incurring guilt to ourselves, by a crimbal com- 
pliance. 

Are we carried down by the torrent of vanity 
and vice 1 Will a flash of wit, or a brilliant 
fancy, make us excuse a profane expression 1 If 
so, we shall soon come to relish it, when thus 
seasoned, and use it ourselves. This is a time 
when our zeal and wisdom, our fortitude and 
firmness, are generally put to the most delicate 
proof, and when we may too often take notice of 
the unsuspected escapes of folly, fickleness, and 
indiscretion* 

At such seasons as these, then, we may often 
discern what lies at the bottom of our hearts. 
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bettcur than we can In the m«re e^n and cusfo- 
laary scenes of life, when the passions are all 
calm and still ; and, therefore, would we know 
ourselves, we should be very attentive to our 
frame, temper, disposition, and conduct; upon 
such occasions. 
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CHAf*. VIII. 

To know ourselves, we nmst wholly abstract from 
external Appearances. 

VIII. "WOULD you know yourself, you 
must as far as possible, get above the influence 
of external appearances and circumstances." 

A man is what fait heart is. The knowledgo 
of himself is the knowledge of his heart, whicli 
is entirely an inward thing ; to the knowledge 
of which, then, outward things (such as a man's 
condition and circumstances in the world) can 
contribute nothing ; but, on the other hand, if 
taken into any consideration, will be a great bar 
and hinderance to him in his pursuit of sel^ 
knowledge. 

(1 ) Are your circumstances in the world easy 
and prosperous, take care you do not judge of 
yourself too iavourably on that account. 

These thmgs are without you, and therefore 
can never be the measure of what is within you ; 
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and however the world may respect you for 
them, they do not in the least make you either a 
wiser or more valuable man. 

In forming a true judgment of yourself, then, 
you must entirely ftet aside the consideration of 
your estate and femily, your wit, beauty, genius 
health, &c. which are all but the appendages or 
trappings of a man, or a smooth and shining 
varnish, which may lacquer oyer the, basest 
metal. 

A man may be a good and happy man without 
these things, and a bad and wretched one with 
them. Nay, he may have all these, and be the 
worse for them. They are so far from being 
good and excellent in themselves, that we often 
see Providence bestows them upon the vilest of 
men, and, in kindness, denies them to some of 
the best. They often are the greatest tempta- 
tions that can put a man's faith and firmness to 
the proof. Or, 

(2.) Is your condition in life mean and affiict- 
cd ? Do not judge the worse of yourself for 
not having those external advantages which 
others have. 

None will think the worse of you for not hav- 
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ing them, but tliose who think the better of 
themselves for having them: in both which 
they show a very depraved and perverted judg- 
ment. These are (ri &* if* ^rO things entirely 
without usy and out of our power ; for which a 
man is neither the better nor the worse, but ac- 
cording as he uses them ; and therefore you 
ought to be as indifferent to them as they are 
to you. A good man shines amiably through 
all the obscurity of his low fortune, and a wick- 
ed man is a poor little wretch in the midst of all 
his grandeur. 

Were we to follow the judgment of the world, 
we should think otherwise of these things, and 
by that mistake be led into a mistaken notion of 
ourselves. But we have a better rule to follow^ 
to which, if we adhere* the consideration of our 
external condition in life, be what it will, will 
have no undue influence on the mind in its 
search after self-knowledge. 
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CHAP IX. 

7Tu pracHee of Self-lmowiedge a great means to 
promote it. 

IX. ** LET all your self-knowledge be re- 
duced into practice/' 

The right improvement of that knowledge we 
have, is the best way to attain more. 

The great end of self-knowledge is self-govern* 
ment, without which it is but a useless sp.ecula- 
tion. And, as all knowledge is valuable in pro- 
portion to its end, so this is the most excellent 
kind of knowledge, only because the practice of 
it is of such extensive nse, as hath been already 
shown. 

" Above all other subjects/' says an ancient 
pious writer, " study thine own selft For no 
knowledge, that terminates in curiosity or spe* 
dilation, is comparable to that which is of use ^ 
and of all useful knowledge, that is most so, 
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iivhich consists in the due core and just notions 
of ourselves. This study is a debt which every 
one owes himself. Let us not^ then, be so lavish, 
so unjust, as not to pay this debt, by spending 
some part, at least, if we cannot all, or most, 
of our time and care upon that which has the 
most indefeasible claim to it. Govern your pas- 
sions; manage your actions with prudence; 
and, where false steps have been made, correct 
them for the future. Let nothing be allowed to 
grow headstrong and disorderly; but bring all 
under discipline. Set all your feults before 
your eyes ; and pass sentence upon yourself 
with the same severity as you would do upon 
another, for whom no partiality hath biassed 
your judgment."— >St. Bernard's Meditations, 
chap. V. 

What will our most exact and diligent seU^ 
researches avail us, if, after all, we sink into in- 
dolence and sloth I Or what will it signify to 
be convmced, that there is a great deal amiss in 
our deportment and dispositions, if we sit still 
Oontentedly under that conviction, without tak- 
ing one step towards a reformation 1 It will, 
indeed, render us but the more guilty in the 
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sight of God. And how sad a thmg will it be 
to have our self-knowledge hereafter rise np in 
judgment against ns 1 

** Examination is in order to correction and 
amendment. We abuse it and ourselves, if we 
rest in the duty without looking farther. We 
are to review our. daily walk, that we may re- 
form it ; and consequently, a daily review will 
point out to us the subject and matter of our 
future daily care. This day (saith the Christian, 
upon his review of things at night) I lost so much 
time, particularly at . I took too great a 

liberty, particularly in -—*^'. I omitted such 
an opportunity, that might have been improved 
to better purpose. I mismanaged such a duty. 
I find such a corruption often working ; my old 
infirmity still cleaves to me; how easily doth 
this sin beset me ! Ob ! may I be more atten- 
tive for the time to come ; more watchful over 
my heart; take more heed to my ways ! May I 
do so the the next day !'^— '<The knowledge of 
^ a distemper is a good step to a cure; at least, 
it directs to proper methods and applications in 
order to it. Self-acquaintance leads to self-re- 
formation. He that, at the close of each day. 
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calls over what is past, inspects himself, his be- 
haviour, and manners, will not fall into that se- 
curity, and those uucensured follies, that are 
so common and so dangerous." — B£N net's 
/Christ Orat. 

And it may not be improper, in order to make 
us sensible of, and attentive to, some of tlie 
more secret faults and foibles of our tempers, to 
pen them down at night, according as they ap- 
peared during the transactions of the day ; by 
which means, we shall not only have a more dis- 
tinct view of that part of our character, to which 
we are generally most blind, but shall be able to 
discover some defects and blemishes in it, which, 
perhaps, we never appteheuded before. For the 
wiles and doublings of the heart are sometimes 
80 hidden and intricate, that it requires the 
nicest care and most steady attention to detect 
and unfold them. 

For instance : ** This day I read an author 
whose sentiments were very difierent from mine, 
and who expressed himself with much warmth 
and confidence. It excited my spleen, I own, 
and I immediately passed a severe censure upon 
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him ; so that, had he been present, and talked 
iu the same strain, my ruffled temper would havie 
prompted me to use harsh and ungrateful lan- 
guage, which might have occasioned a very un- 
christian contention. But I now recollect, that, 
though the author might be mistaken in those 
sentiments (as I still believe he was), yet. by 
his particular circumstances in life, and the me- 
thod of his education, he hath been strongly led 
into that way of thinking ; so that his prejudice 
is pardonable ; but my uncharitableness is not, 
especially, considering that, in many respects, 
he has the ascendent of me. This, proceeded, 
then, from uncharitableness, which is one fault 
of my temper I have to watch against ; and 
which I never was before so sensible of as I am 
now, upon this recollection. Learn more mode- 
ration, and make more allowances for the mis- 
taken opinions of others for the ftiture. Be as 
charitable to others, who differ from you, as you 
desire they should be to you, who differ as much 
from them ; for it may be, you cannot be more 
assured of being in the right than they are. 

Again : This day I have found myself strongly 
inclined to put in something by way of abate* 
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ment to aa excellent character given of an absent 
person by one of his great admirers. It is true, 
I had the command of myself to hold my tongue^ 
and it is well I had : for the ardour of his zeal 
would not have admitted the exception (though 
J still think that, in some degree, it was just)^ 
which might have raised a wrangling debate 
about his character, perhaps at the expence of 
my own ; or, however occasioned much animo* 
sity and contention. But I have since examined 
the secret spring of that impulse, and iind it to 
be envy, which I was not then sensible of; but 
my antagonist had certainly imputed it to this : 
and had he taken the liberty to have told me so, 
I much question whether I should have had the 
temper of the philosopher, who, when he was 
really injured, being asked whether he was angry 
•r no, replied, ' No ; but I am considering with 
myself, whether I ought not to be so/ I doubt 
I should not have had so much composure, but 
should have immediately resented it as a false 
and malicious aspersion* But it was certainly 
envy, and nothing else ; for the person, who was 
the object of the encomium, was much my supe- 
rior in many res))ects. And the exception that 
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arose to my mind was the only flaw in his cba* 
racter» which nothing but a quick-sighted eavj 
could descry. Take heed^ then, of that vice fof 
the future. 

*' Again, this day I was much surprised to 
observe An myself the symptoms of a vice, 
which, of all others, I ever thought myself most 
clear of, and have always expressed the greatest 
detestation of In others ; and that is covetous- 
ness. For what else could it be that prompted 
me to withhold my charity from my fellow-crea- 
ture in distress, on pretence that he was not, is 
every respect, a proper object ; or to dispense 
it so sparingly to another, who I knew was so, 
on pretence of having lately been at a conside- 
rable txpence upon another occasion? This 
could proceed from nothing else but a latent 
principle of covetousness ; which, though I 
never before observed in myself, yet it is likely 
others have. O how inscrutable are the depths 
and deceits of the human heart ! Had my ene- 
my brought against me a charge of indolence, 
self-indulgence, or pride, and impatience, or a 
too quick resentment of affronts and injuries, 
my own heart must have confirmed the accusa- 
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tion, &nd forced me to plead guilty. Had he 
charged me with bigotry, self-opinion, and cen- 
soriousness, I should have thought it proceeded 
from the same temper in himself, having rarely 
observed any thing like it in my own. But had 
he charged me with covetousness, I should have 
taken it for downright calumny, and despised 
the censure with indignation and triumph. And 
yet, after all, I find it had been but too true a 
charge. O how hard a thing is it to know my- 
self! This, like all other knowledge, the more 
, I have of it, the more sensible I am of my want 
ofH. 

The difficulty of self-goyeroment and self- 
possession arises from the difficulty of a thorough 
self-acquaintance, which is necessary to it; I 
say, a thorough self-acquaintance, such as has 
been already set forth in its several branches 
(Part I.) For, as self-government is simply im- 
possible (I mean considered as a virtue), where 
self-ignorance prevails, so the difficulty of it will 
decrease in proportion to the degree in which 
self-acquaintance increases^ 

Many, perhaps, may be ready to think this is 
a paradox, and imagine that they know their 
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predominant passions and foibles very wel]» bnt 
still find it extremely difficult to correct them. 
But let them examine this point again, and per- 
haps they may find, that that difficulty arises, 
either from their defect of self-knowledge (fcir 
it is in this, as in other kinds of knowledge, 
wherein some are very ready to think themselves 
much greater proficients than they are) or else 
from their neglect to put in practice that degree 
of self-knowledge they have. They know their 
particular failings, yet will not guard against the 
immediate temptations to them. And they are 
often betrayed into the immediate temptations 
which overcome them, because they are igno- 
rant of, or do not guard against, the more re> 
mote temptations, which lead them into those 
which are more immediate and dangerous, which 
may not improperly be called the temptations to 
temptations ; in observing and guarding against 
which consists a very necessary part of self- 
knowledge, and the great art of keeping clear 
of danger, which, in our present state of frailty, 
is the best means of keeping clear of sin. 

To correct what is amiss, and to improve what 
Is good in us, is supposed to be our hearty de- 
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sire» and the great end of all our self- research. 
But if we do not endeavour after this, all our 
labour after self-knowledge will be in vain ; nay, 
if we do not endeavour it, we cannot be said 
heartily to desire it: " For there is most of the 
hearty where there is most of the will ; and there 
is most of the will, where there is most endea- 
vour; and where there is most endeavour^ there 
is generally most success. So that endeavour 
must prove the truth of our desire, and success 
will generally prove the sincerity of our endea- 
vour." — Baxter. This, I think, we may safe- 
ly say, without attributing too much to the power 
of the human will, considering that we are ra- 
tional and free agents, and considering what ef- 
fectual assistance is offered to them who seek 
it, to render their endeavours successful, if they 
are sincere. Which introduces the subject of 
the following chapter* 
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CHAP. X. 

Frequent and fervent Prayer^ the most effect^i 
means far attaining true Self -knowledge. 

'< LASTLY : The last means to self-knowledge 
which I shall mention is, freqnent and devout 
application to the Fountain of light, and the Fa- 
ther of our spirits, to assist us in this important 
study, and give us the true knowledge of our- 
selves." 

This I mention last, not as the least, but, on 
the contrary, as the greatest and best means of 
all, to attain a right and thorough knowledge of 
ourselves, and the way to render all the rest ef^ 
fectual. And therefore, though it be the last 
means mentioned, it is the first that should be 
used. 

Would we know ourselves, we must often con- 
verse not only with ours^ves in meditation, but 
with God in prayer. In the lowliest prostration 
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of souly beseeching the Father of our spirits to 
discover them to us ; ^' in whose light yte may 
see light/' where, before, there was nothing but 
darkness^ to make known to us the depth and 
devices of our heart. For, without the grace 
and influence of his divine illuminations and in- 
structions, our hearts will, after all our care and 
pains to know them, most certainly deceive us. 
And self-love will so prejudice the understand- 
ing, as to keep us still in self -ignorance. 

The first thing we are to do» in order to self- 
knowledge is, to assure ourselves, that our hearts 
*' are deceitful above all things/' And the next 
is, to remember, that " the Lord searcbeth the 
heart, and trieth the reins.'' Jer. xvii. 9. t. f • 
that He, the (Ka^h^yfrn^mK) ** Searcher of all 
hearts," (i Chron. xxviii. 9.) hath a perfect 
knowledge of them, deceitful as they are. Which 
consideration, as it suggesteth to us the strong- 
est motive to induce us to labour after a true 
knowledge of them ourselves, so it directs us, 
at the same time, how we may attain this know- 
ledge ; viz. by a humble and importunate ap- 
plication to him, to whom alone they are known. 
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to make them known to us. And this, by the 
fred and near access which his holy Spirit hath 
to our spirits, he can effectually do various 
ways ; viz. by fixing our attentions ; by quick- 
ening our apprehensions ; removing our preju- 
dices (which, like a false medium before the eye 
of the mind, prevent its seeing things in a just 
and proper light) by mortifying our pride; 
strengthenuig the intellective and reflecting fat,- 
culties ; and enforcing upon the mind a lively 
sense and knowledge of its greatest happiness 
and duty ; and so awakening the soul from that 
carnal security and indifference about its best 
interests, which a too serious attention to the 
world is apt to betray it into. 

Besides, prayer is a very proper expedient for 
attaining self-knowledge, as the actual engage- 
ment of the mind in this devotional exercise is, 
in itself, a great help to it. For the mind is 
never in a better frame, than when it is intently 
and devoutly occupied in this duty. It has then 
the best apprehensions of God, the truest no- 
tions of itself, and the justest sentiments of 
earthly things ; the clearest conceptions of itj 
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own weakness ; and the deepest sense of its 
own vileness ; and consequently is in the best 
disposition that can be, to receive a true and 
right knowledge of itself. 

Andy oh ! could we but always think of our- 
selves in such a manner, or could we but always 
be in a disposition to think of ourselves in such 
a manner, as we sometimes do in the fervour of 
our humiliations before the throne of grace, how 
great a progress should we soon make in this 
important science? Which evidently shows the 
necessity of such devout and humble eugage- 
ments of the soul, and how happy a means they 
are to attain a just self-acquaintance. 

And now, reader, whoever thou art, that hast 
taken the pains to peruse these sheets, whatever 
be tliy circumstances or condition in the world, 
whatever thy capacity or understanding, what- 
ever thy occupations and engagements, what- 
ever thy favourite sentiments and principles, or 
whatever religious sect or party thou espousest, 
know for certain that thou hast been deeply in- 
terested in what, thou hast been reading ; whe- 
ther thoa hast attended to it or no. For it i$ 
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of no less concern to thee than the security of 
thy peace and usefulness in this worid, and thy 
happiness in another ; and relates to all thy in« 
terests, both as a man and a Christian^ Perhaps 
thou hast seen something of thine own image in 
the glass that has now been held up to thee ; 
and wilt thou go away, and soon '' forget what 
manner of person thou art?" Perhaps thou 
hast met with some things thou dost not well 
understand or approve ; but shall that take off 
thine attention from those things thou dost un- 
derstand and approve, and are convinced of the 
necessity of? If thou hast received no improve- 
ment, no benefit, from what thou hast been read- 
ing, read it over again. The same thought, you 
know, often impresses one more at one time than 
another ; and we sometimes receive more know- 
ledge and profit by the second perusal of a book 
than by the first. And h would fain hope, that 
thou wilt find something in this that may set 
thy thoughts on work, and which, by the bless- 
itig of God, may make thee more observant of 
thy heart and conduct ; and, in consequence of 
that, a more solid^ serious, wise, and established 
Christian. . 
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But will you, after all, deal by this book you 
have now read, as you have dealt by many ser* 
,mons you have heard, pass your judgment upon 
it according to your received and established set 
^f notions 1 and condemn or applaud it only as 
it is agreeable or disagreeable to them ; and con- 
demn or cens.ure it, only as it suits or does not 
suit your particular taste; without attending to 
the real weight, importance, and . necessity of - 
:the subject, abstracted from those views ? Or^ 
will you be barely content with the entertain- 
ment and satisfaction, which some parts of it 
may possibly have given you ; to assent to the 
importance of the subject, and justness of the 
sentiment, or the propriety of some of the ob- 
servations you have been reading, and so dis- 
miss all,- without any further concern about the 
matter? Believe it, O Christian reader, if this 
be all the advantage you gain by it, it were 
scarce worth while to have confined yourself so 
long to the perlisal of it. It has aimed, it has 
sincerely aimed, to do you a much greater be- 
nefit; to bring you to a better acquaintance 
with one you express a particular regard for, 
and yiho is capable of being the best friend, or 
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the worst enemy, you have in the world ; and 
that u — yourself. It was designed to convince 
yon, that, would you live and act consistently » 
either as a man or a Christian^ you must^ know 
yourself; and to persuade you, under the in- 
fluence of the foregoing motives, and by the help 
of the ibre-mentioned directions, to make self- 
knowledge the great study, and sielf-govemment 
the great business, of your life. In which reso- 
lution may Almighty God confirm you; and in 
which great busmess may his grace assist yon, 
against all future discouragements and detrac- 
tions! With him I leave the success of the 
whole; to whom be glory and praise for ever? 



THE END. 
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